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N March President Taft summoned Congress in special 

session to take up the task of tariff revision under a 
definite party pledge solemnly committing the Republican 
administration and Congress to “substantial downward re- 
vision” of the Dingley act rates. Originally many expected 
the work to be completed by June 1 or June 15 at the latest. 
The business interests were demanding haste, for uncer- 
tainty as to the tariff, they held, obstructed the return of 
“good times.” Actually, the report of the tariff conference 
was not signed until July 29, and the so-called Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill did not receive the President’s signature 
until August 7. 

The struggle was a fierce one at every stage, failure and 
deadlock were repeatedly threatened, and the final victory 
won by President Taft for the people—the consumers and 
the modest, independent, self-reliant producers—cannot be 
said to justify excessive enthusiasm. The Dingley tariff has 
been revised, and in many instances “downward,” but the 
people, as well as the President and the “progressive” ele- 
ments in Congress, had hoped for more important results 
Repeated intimations of a “veto” and another extra session 
in the fall proved necessary to cause the so-called “stand- 
patters” to make concessions, and orm many points unsatis- 
factory compromises were forced on the advocates of lib- 
eral revision. Many progressive Republicans voted against 
the bill in the final division, scriz‘of them calling it a fraud 
on the people. The President admitted thet.it did ric “com- 
pletely” fulfil the party's ‘pledge and he seul it “as the 
proverbial half loaf. 
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The best features of the new tariff are these: Free 
hides, free petroleum, free wood pulp, reduced duties on 
iron ore, lumber, boots and shoes, print paper, coal, pig iron, 
scrap iron, steel rails, carpets, mats, etc.; free admission of 
Philippine sugar and tobacco; a provision authorizing the 
President to employ tariff investigators and collect duty to 
facilitate the proper readjustment of schedules and rates; 
the establishment of a special customs court. The provision 
for a “maximum” or higher tariff to be applied to the goods 
of countries that may be found guilty of discriminating 
against the United States is of doubtful expediency, for it 
may cause friction and at least disturbing threats of com- 
mercial warfare. The “dual” tariff is now the rule in Eu- 
rope, and in principle almost everybody now accepts it in 
this country. That is, it is considered perfectly natural and 
proper to impose one set of rates on countries that recipro- 
cate and another set of rates on those that unduly or un- 
fairly discriminate against any country. But, clearly, the 
higher tariff is only justifiable when the lower one 's mod- 
erate and reasonable; to levy very high duties in the first 
place and to threaten still higher ones in the event of alleged 
discrimination is merely to seek trouble. 

There is little doubt that the country was ready for 
genuine and liberal revision. There is also little doubt 
that the degree of revision we kave secured through the 
courageous efforts of the progressives and the President is 
rather disappointing in many respects. Few rates would 
“pass muster” if the principle of revision explicitly adopted 
by the Republican party—protection to equalize difference 
in the cost of production, but not for the benefit of monopoly 
or avarice—were intelligently applied to them. Unfortu- 
nately, Congress makes and changes tariffs largely in the 
dark, without trustworthy knowledge of conditions of pro- 
duction and Jaber i ia “the ofa’ *world or even in the new, and 
the average daft setitdtle’ is:-baged on the assertions and 
exactions of directly" jntefestar rarties. The growing de- 
mana for a permanent, expert commission to study all facts 
relevant to tariff-making and report findings from time to 
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time to Congress and the President ‘s a demand for light 
and for honesty in the premises. Opp.:ition to such a com- 
mission, when not founded on greed and selfishness, is due 
to sheer misapprehension and to irrational fear of “usurpa- 
tion” by the commission of legislative power. It is hoped 
that the very inadequate provision for the employment of 
tariff investigators which was grudgingly conceded to the 
President and public sentiment may prove “the entering 
wedge” for a real and independent tariff commission. 

The consumers must have acquired a liberal education 
during the protracted struggle in Congress and in confer- 
ence. They realize more vividly than ever that overprotec- 
tion is plunder; that rapacious monopolies find shelter be- 
hind a high tariff wall; that the average legislator thinks 
only of the industries and interests in his particular district 
and fails to rise to a national view of tariff legislation; 
that honest readjustment of tariffs in accordance with 
changed conditions under the guidance of a recognized prin- 
ciple is essential to public morality and public welfare. If 
they will bear these truths in mind the next revision will be 
sounder and more liberal than that they have just been 
vouchsafed. The tariff agitation will be continued, and at 
least some schedules—notably cotton and wool—may have 
to be “revised” once more in the near future. The cost of 
living is still increasing, and the consumers are naturally 
restive and discontented. 

ae 
Amending the Constitution 

The Constitution of the United States has not been 
amended in 40 years. The Fifteenth Amendment was sub- 
mitted by Congress to the States in 1869 and accepted ir 
1870. Since then many proposals have been put forth at 
various times which invoked changes in the organic law, but 
natural conservatism, added to the slowness and uncertainty 
of the process, has prevented action. Even so simple a 
matter as changing the date of the presidential inaugura- 
tion has been fruitlessly discussed for two decades or more 
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without even a definite promise of results. The impression, 
indeed, is strong in many quarters, American and foreign, 
that the Constitution of the United States is rigid and prac- 
tically unamendable. Some political philosophers assure us 
that all that we can do is to amend “by construction,” by 
keeping obsolete forms while putting a new spirit into them 
We still retain the electoral colleges, but the president is to all 
intents and purposes elected by the people. We still permit 
legislatures to choose federal senators, but by instructions, 
pledges, primary machinery, etc., we have in many states 
brought about popular election of senators. 

Now that Congress has voted, with but little opposition 
in either branch, for the submission of an amendment em- 
powering it to levy a tax on incomes without any reference 
to enumerations, state populations and state boundaries, 
there are editors and thinkers who declare that the Constitu- 
tion is as elastic as it ever was and that whenever the people 
really wish to amend it the power to do so is in their own 
hands. It is, we are told, the popularity of the income tax, 
the wide and deep feeling that the government ought to 
possess the power of which the courts unexpectedly deprived 
it, that constrained Congress to submit the amendment; and 
what public sentiment has done on this occasion it can do 
on any other occasion. 

The trouble is, however, that the approval of the amend 
ment is by no means a foregone conclusion. It is claimed— 
probably with reason—that if the question were directly 
referred to the people not one state in the union would give 
a majority against the income tax amendment. But there is 
to be no referendum, and we are not even to have state con- 
ventions to deal with the matter. Congress might have 
provided for appeal by conventions called for the purpose, 
but it preferred to submit the amendment to the legislatures 
of the states—on the ground that conventions would mean 
delays and too protracted a process. But, unfortunately 
legislatures are not always representative of popular opin- 
ion ; some of them have been controlled by bosses and special 
interests, and we have not reformed them all sufficiently 
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tu assume that a legislature will necessarily vote as the 
majority of the citizens of its state would have it vote. 
Even now newspapers are publishing lists of states that are 
“doubtful” and of states that are, and will remain, hostile 
to the amendment. Twelve states can defeat the amend- 
ment; nay, twelve houses or branches of the legislatures 
can defeat it. The opponents of the proposal appear confi- 
dent that New England, the East generally, and a section of 
the South will muster enough adverse votes of state senators 
‘and representatives to prevent ratification. The advocates 
of income taxation are not overconfident of success and are 
therefore urging an aggressive educational campaign 
throughout the country. In the discussion the latter have 
so far a manifest advantage, for they command the support 
of conservatives like Senator Root, who may not see any 
need for income tax laws at present but who admit that the 
power to enact such laws should be restored to the nationa. 
government in order to arm it for emergencies. The strug- 
gle will be a severe one, especially in the East. 

Alabama has already ratified the amendment, almost 
unanimously, -and thus led the movement. Connecticut and 
Georgia have postponed action—under the influence of 
lobbyists it is believed. This is disappointing and disquiet- 
ing, but not conclusive. 

Six or seven legislatures will be in session next winter. 
Illinois will probably have the next opportunity to vote for 
or against the amendment, and there the discussion is al 
ready earnest and active. .The majority of the states will 
have no legislative sessions next year, and at best the result 
of the submission cannot be known before the first part of 
1912. 

Meantime there is need of thorough and fair considera 
tion of the various phases of the question—the merits of 
proportional and progressive income taxes, the propriety 
of exempting small incomes, the definition of “small in- 
come,” the amount of publicity that should go with the tax, 
the treatment of corporations under such legislation, and 
sO on. 
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The Divorce Problem Again 


New figures or new facts in relation to the growth of 
divorces in this country invariably revive the earnest discus- 
sion of the whole problem of the attitude of the state to- 
ward marriage and the dissolution of the marriage tie. Cer- 
tain scandals in “high society,” in connection with suits for 
separation or alimony, have led to renewed demands for 
restriction of divorce and uniformity of divorce legislation 
on the one hand, and to a defense of divorce on the other in 
rather unexpected quarters. Thus ex-Justice Brown, of the 
Federal Supreme Court, in an address to lawyers objected 
to some of the proposed anti-divorce legislation, using these 


words: 


It is not perceived why the partnership created by marriage 
should so far differ from a commercial partnership, that one may bs 
dissolved at pleasure while the other is absolutely indissoluble. A 
proper regard for the interests of the state as well as the preserva 
tion of domestic happiness would seem to requ‘re that when the 
whole object of the matrimonial compact had been defeated by the 
habitually persistent and uncontrollable conduct of either party and 
that relation which should represent the acme of human happiness 
is made to stand for all that is most repugnant to our desires an:' 
anticipations, severance of the ties should be permitted. The story 
of domestic unhappiness is only too familiar. 


Justice Brown is no apologist for quick and easy di- 
vorces, for fraud, collusion or any species of dishonesty in 
obtaining annulment of marriage. He does, however, em- 
phasize the secular and individual aspects of the question, 
and speaks of the “matrimonial compact” as sharing to some 
degree the attributes of all other civil contracts. He recog- 
nizes the interests of the state, the social organism, in any 
marriage sanctioned by it, but he denies that such interests 
are served by compelling husband and wife to remain bound 
when affection has disappeared and domestic friction and 
unhappiness have replaced it. With many others he main- 
tains that it is not good public policy to maintain homes di- 
vided against themselves and raise children in an atmosphere 
of discord, bitterness and worse. In other words, divorce 
is justified as a lesser evil. 

The advocates of drastic restrictions, or those who 
would grant divorce for one ground only—or for the least 
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possible number of grounds to begin with—contend that 
their policy would tend rather to prevent domestic discord 
and individual misery than to increase these evils. The 
knowledge that divorce was difficult and repugnant to so- 
ciety and state, it is urged, would induce greater care and 
sobriety in entering upon matrimonial duties and would lead 
io mutual forbearance and charity after marriage. In other 
words, there would be no opportunities to abuse or hastily 
take advantage of, and men and women would learn to 
minimize differences instead of magnifying them. 

Whatever may be thought of these respective positions, 
and whether or not we agree with those who hold that the 
progress of women and of society and culture generally in- 
evitably foster divorce because cruelty, neglect and selfish- 
ness are resented more and more, while education and the 
possibility of economic independence render the wife less 
submissive and more disposed to assert her dignity and her 
worth,—we must all recognize that the time has come to 
eliminate conflict of jurisdiction, needless differences in di- 
vorce laws, needless confusion in the practice of the courts. 
According to a Census report, only about 10 per cent. of 
the divorces are contested; the others are virtually granted 
on “mutual consent,” though a parade of a trial and taking 
of damaging testimony ‘s made. One newspaper points out 
that the granting of divorces on mutual consent of the parties 
establishes “the trial marriage’ which a few bold social 
heretics have proposed half-seriously. Evidently strict en- 
forcement of existing law, in order to prevent collusion, is as 
necessary as sounder policy in the laws themselves. The 
state should first determine what it requires as a condition of 
annulling marriage and then adhere to that determination. 

It should be added that the divorce problem is as acute 
in Germany, in France and in England as it is here, though 
superficial comparisons seem to lead to a different conclu- 
sion. In England it has been proposed to give all county 
courts the power to grant divorces, and an inquiry is to be 
instituted to pass on the question. At present only one court 
in the kingdom has that power, and the expense attached to 
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divorce proceedings limits them to the upper and wealthy 


classes. 
Se’ 


Industrial and Technical Education 

The demand throughout the United States for educa- 
tional reform “all along the line’—reform of every part of 
the system—is the result of changed conditions of life. The 
professions are overcrowded, free land is scarce, unemploy- 
ment is a standing problem, and while immigration gives us 
unskilled labor in superabundance, sk‘lled labor is by no 
means a drug on the market. Wage-earners take their child 
rer. out of school as soon as they think the latter’s “general 
education” sufficient for ordinary purposes; the liberal and 
cultural courses in the high-school are not attractive to them 
The boys themselves “drop out” of the high schools in large 
numbers before completing the normal course and enter 
industry or business life. Educators feel more and more 
that to keep pupils in school the studies must be “vitalized” 
and made more useful and practical. Hence the demand 
for manual training and other such studies, including do- 
mestic science for girls in the regular schools and for new 
types of secondary institutions. Hence ithe demand for spe- 
cial trade schools and for so-called “continuation schools” 
in which boys might continue their studies after the age of 
fourteen and fit themselves for the duties of life and wage- 
earning. 

But the movement in the United States is not as active 
as it is in Great Britain, France and Germany. [In the las: 
named country, as recent investigations show, technical and 
industrial education has long been remarkably well organ- 
ized and is being developed with Teutonic method and 
thoroughness. There are four sets of ‘nstitutions, and over 
500.000 graduates leave them triennially or quadrennially to 
go into the shops, factories, commercial houses. There is 
training for every rank, for every grade of the industrial 
and commercial army. There are schools for skilled work- 
men, schools for foremen and superintendents, schools for 
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heads of firms and captains of industry. There are schools 
for every trade and occupation, while the ordinary schools 
are also as practical as they can be made. Germany started 
out a generation ago to train and fit her people for industry 
as efficiently as she was training them for military service, 
and her success in production and commerce, in capturing 
markets, is directly attributed to this education and disci- 
pline. 

Great Britain has evidently decided to emulate her great 
rival. All parties and factions are urging industrial training. 
and some far-reaching reforms have been recommended 
by a special committee of the board of education, one of 
the departments of the cabinet, after a full investigation 
Much of the unemployment and misery now existing is 
traced by the committee to lack of skill and fitness in the 
tens of thousands of young boys graduating from the day 
schools. These boys seek casual jobs, learn nothing of value, 
drift into the ranks of the unemployed and employable. 
Even those who escape this fate are not as fit and efficient 
as modern conditions require labor to be. The committee 
recommends improvement of existing schools by the intro- 
duction of manual training and practical arts, by legislation 
requiring all pupils to remain at school till the age of 16 un- 
less they are suitably employed, in which case 14 is made 
the limit, and by the establishment of compulsory continua- 
tion schools for boys and girls under 17, these schools to be 
open evenings and to be attended even by those who work 
for wages. The continuation schools are intended to be yo- 
cational and practical, to lead up to technical and trade in- 
struction in special institutions. The cost of all such addi- 
tional training might be great, but the committee is of the 
opinion that the nation would find it a good investment 
and that neither capital nor labor would complain of the 
expense involved in the proposed reforms. 


ba tad 
Politics and Finance in Germany 
There is a new chancellor in the German empire. Prince 
Von Biilow retired from the office in the middle of July 
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and the vice-chancellor, who was also minister of interior, 
Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, succeeded him at his own advice 
to the emperor. The “fall” of a man of Von Biilow’s in- 
fluence and rank is a political event of great world-wide in- 
terest, and the causes or circumstances of his fall were such 
that the event may prove to be of grave importance to Ger- 
many and Europe. 

Von Bilow was a fortunate chancellor. Without com- 
manding ability, he followed the Bismarck tradition in the 
main, only making concessions to the liberal spirit when 
necessity forced him, and with signal success. He was con- 
ciliatory, tactful, genial and opportunistic. He survivec, 
officially, one severe crisis and overcame many difficulties 
on his way to fame. He waged war on the Social Demo- 
crats, on one side, and on the “anti-national” conservative 
parties, on the other. His quarrel with the Center or Catho- 
lic party brought about a dissolution of the reichstag in 1907, 
but the elections of that year left the Center in a strong 
position and only weakened the Socialists. The government 
saw at once that it had no stable or even certain majority 
in the new chamber, and as it had many far-reaching meas- 
ures to pass some combination of parties or groups became 
necessary. Von Biilow formed a coalition or “bloc” in 
which the Center had no place. Conservatives, liberals, radi- 
cals and minor groups of various sorts combined to give 
him a majority, he in return offering “considerations” to 
these respective elements. He gained much credit and pres- 
tige by that achievement, although everybody felt that the 
maiority could not long pull together. Naval and other bud- 
gets satisfactory to the emperor were carried, however, and 
the liberal groups obtained some legislation enlarging the 
right of public meeting and free speech. A reform of the 
ultra-reactionary and utterly unjust Prussian suffrage sys- 
tem was also promised, which involved steps toward a wide 
Gemocratic suffrage in lieu of that which disfranchises the 
workmen and the great majority of the socialists and radi- 
cais. 

But about a year ago the parliament was informed that 
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the fiscal system of the empire would be readjusted by the 
government. Additional revenue to the extent of some 
$125,000,000 a year was needed, and new taxes must be 
laid. Now, no party is enthusiastic about new taxes, but in 
Germany there has been for years an irrepressible con- 
flict between the landed gentry, the agrarians, and their allies 
and the urban or commercial interests. The former wish to 
put all the fresh burdens on the latter; the latter protest that 
they already, through the high tariff and alleged “sanitary” 
regulations, are made the victims of discrimination and in- 
justice. Dear food and poverty have been ascribed to the 
legislation secured under Von Biilow by the agrarians. so that 
both labor and capital have complained of the tendency of the 
government to favor the landed gentry at the expense of 
industry generally. When the financial proposals of the gov- 
ernment were first submitted, some ten months back, they 
included an extension of inheritance taxes to direct heirs. 
The agrarians and conservatives would not listen to this and 
demanded instead taxes on issues of stocks and bonds. Ef- 
forts to reach a compromise followed, but in the end they 
failed, and the chancellor was beaten. His proposals had 
been amended out of all shape to the original; the direct in- 
heritance tax had been left out. He was under no obligation 
to resign, as Germany has no full-fledged parliamentary 
system, her ministry not being responsible to the reichstag. 
But the collapse of his bloc or majority was a blow to his 
pride and prestige, and he realized that he could not con- 
tinue to govern without totally reversing his policy and seek- 
ing an alliance with the Center or Catholic party, which he 
had vigorously fought. To dissolve the reichstag was legally 
possible, and the emperor might have consented to take that 
step, but Von Biilow feared that, with new taxes as the 
issue, the socialist and radical group would increase their 
representation, and the new reichstag might be even less 
tractable than the old. He accordingly decided to re- 
sign, and the kaiser did not long oppose his choice of alter- 
natives. 

The new chancellor is a mild conservative, a student and 
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thinker, a trained administrator and a man of ability and 
solid merit. He is no aristocrat, but a representative of the 
middle class, industrial and educated Germany. He is op- 
posed to “partisanship” on the side of the emperor’s minis- 
ters, but, of course, in order to carry legislation through, he 
may be compelled to form combinations and seek support 
among the opposition parties, just as Von Biilow did. The 
financial measure is a victory for the agrarians and clericals, 
but will they be permitted to control other legislation or 
will the new chancellor contrive to circumvent them? What 
will become of the promised reform of the Prussian suff- 
rage and other liberal measures? 

Meantime liberal Germany feels that the change of 
chancellors has brought them a step or two nearer to true 
parliamentary rule, to responsible cabinets. And this, cur- 
iously enough, is the unconscious work of bitter enemies of 
democracy and liberalism! Whether the new chancellor will 
develop power and influence in the greater affairs, interna- 
tional and national, remains to be seen. He will doubtless 
work for peace and for industrial and commercial expansion 
in harmony with all that is modern and progressive in the 
empire. The day of tyranny, personal rule, military arro- 
gance, is past in Prussia even, and the danger of reaction 
1s too slight to justify anxiety. 

Sy 
The New Ministry in France 

A decade ago the life of a French cabinet, on the aver 
age, was only seven months, but the conditions n the Re- 
public have so improved since, and the nature of ihe policies 
necessary to its welfare and progress has become so clear, 
that ministries are now longer lived and changes fraught 
with but little danger. Since the acute crisis over the Drey- 
fus affair, when the civil power was threatened by army 
plots and ambitions of reactionary demagogues, France has 
had only four cabinets. That headed by Clemenceau, the 
daring radical, the orator, author, champion of individualism, 
admirer of Anglo-Saxon institutions, lasted nearly three 
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years, and only a series of minor accidents lately brought 
it to an end. It fell to the lot of Clemenceau to wind up 
some of the controversies which grew out of the law in re 
lation to monastic societies—itself an outcome of the Drey 
fus trouble and the rebellions spirit among the clergy and 
certain factions of the army—but his greatest difficulty ‘ay 
in another sphere—that of industrial, social and administra- 
tive reform. He had to deal with serious and disorderly 
strikes, and semi-revolutionary labor organizations that pro- 
fessed disappointment in him and denounced him as a rene- 
gade, with a trade-union movement among the employes of 
the state itself, with agitation in the army against discipline, 
with extreme demands from various quarters. He used 
force to suppress disorder and opposed the alleged right to 
strike on the part of civil servants. At the same time he 
strike to meet just demands and to eradicate abuses iv the 
state services. He believed in conciliation and arbitration. 
but not in undue state interference with industry. He advo 
cated old-age pensions, a progressive income tax, shorter 
hours of labor and other reforms, but he urged moderation 
and patience in realizing them. He incurred the enmity of 
the more radical socialists as well as of the royalists and 
monahchists, but his policies were sound and wise, and the 
majority of the deputies stood by him even when his 
methods and manner were displeasing to many of them. In 
foreign politics he stood for peace, for friendship with 
England, for resistance to aggression from Germany within 
the limits of reason and justice. 

Several of his plans are yet to be carried out, and as 
general elections take place next year it is not likely that any 
backward steps will be taken by parliament. The favor of 
the electors, of the conservative unions, of the democratic 
elements can be kept only by following the Clemenceau 
policies in the main. The retirement of the leader. there- 
fore, involves no important change in the actual situation in 
France. 

The new cabinet, headed by Aristide Briand, one of 
Clemenceau’s strongest and ablest associates in the fallen 
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ministry, is quite as advanced as the latter was. It must 
look for support to the majority or combination of parlia- 
mentary groups. Indeed, there are those who say that 
Clemenceau is still the “real” ruler of France, the man be- 
hind the cabinet, but this is superficial talk. The policies 
and program of the ministry are dictated by political and 
industrial conditions, not by men. Leaders succeed or fai! 
according to their insight into these conditions and ability 
to meet ripe problems. The issues now dominant in France 
are: Industrial insurance, old-age pensions, progressive in- 
come taxes, organization of state employes without dange: 
to the public service, regulation of promotion in the civil! 
service, and electoral reform. The voters will soon have an 
opportunity to express their confidence—or the lack of it— 
in the statesmen who have governed the Republic for the 
last five years. There is probably no likelihood of any “up- 
heaval,” but the socialists hope to increase their strength at 
the expense of the so-called “radicals” and non collectivist 
parties. The Briand ministry will be friendly to labor and 
the unions, but it cannot do much more than has been pro 
posed under Clemenceau by way of improving the relations 
between employers and employed, preventing violent strikes 
and fostering co-operation and good will in the interest of 
national progress. 


SY 


Persia’s Second Revolt and Greater Success 


Nothing fails like failure. Abdul Hamid thought that 
the Young Turk movement could be stamped out by counter- 
revolutionary plots and paid the penalty for his treachery. 
He was deposed, the constitution was strengthened, and 
hundreds of corrupt and venal reactionaries have been exe- 
cuted for their share in the April mutiny. The Persian shah, 
Mahomed Ali, as obstinate and perfidious a ruler as the 
former sultan, though a much younger man of supposed 
liberal leanings evidently thought that his rebellious subjects 
lacked the courage or the intelligence of the Young Turks 
and that he could repudiate his pledges and overthrow the 
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Persian constitution—first granted in 1907—without bring- 
ing dishonor and worse upon himself. There were men in 
the West who sadly agreed with him, and perhaps, too, he 
counted upon Russian sympathy and backing. But he reck- 
oned without knowledge of either the internal or the ex- 
ternal factors of the situation. The nationalists were heroic 
and persistent ; the shah’s cunning, cynicism, and utter lack of 
patriotism or integrity so enraged the friends of progress 
that no temporary defeat, no amount of suffering caused 
them to consider surrender to a regime of despotism tem- 
pered by bribery. They succeeded in enlisting certain “fight- 
ing tribes” in Southern Persia and, in spite of eleventh hour 
protestations of repentance and new resolutions by the shah, 
the allied forces marched on the capital and captured it, de- 
feating with ease the “loyal” troops. The shah sought 
refuge in the Russian legation, and this legally amounted to 
abdication. The second son of the shah, a boy of 12, was 
placed on the throne by the national assembly and the con- 
stitutional forces, which means, of course, that Persian af- 
fairs will be controlled by the regent and new cabinet, com- 
posed of leading nationalists and constitutionalists. 

Why the shah preferred to risk everything and lose, 
why he broke promise after promise, offending the church 
as well as the reformers, is a mystery. It is well that the 
last of his pledges, made only last May under pressure to 
summon parliament and “revive” the constitution was nour 
taken seriously. He would have used the time gained to 
form new plots and create new difficulties. The nationalists 
greatly distrusted Russia, whose soldiers appeared to be 
serving the shah under the guise of protecting foreigners, 
and had reason to believe that foreign intervention would 
make for reaction. Fortunately the Anglo-Russian under- 
standing with regard to Persia hampered alike the shah and 
the Russian officers who sympathized with him. That un- 
derstanding gave the constitutionalists the opportunity to 
settle their account with the tyrant and his hired defenders. 
It has also prevented serious international complications— 
perhaps war—over the Persian situation. 
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The second victory of the Persian reformers is far 
greater than the first, when a remarkable “strike” of priests, 
merchants and others extorted a constitution from the father 
of the deposed shah. There may be some uncertainty as to 
the future even now, but the West must admit that the Per- 
sian liberals and nationalists have surprised it by their ten- 
acity, vigor, intelligence and patriotism. There is hope fou 
Persia as well as for Turkey under economy, honesty and 
progress, and the powers should continue to watch the situa 
tion and maintain neutrality. 
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I. Maternal Gosia and Its 


. . * 
Institutions 
By George Willis Cooke. 


T is very difficult to define the status of women in the 
terms of any precise formula, during the long period of 
what has been called maternal society or the matriarchate 
(mother-ruled). In no age have women been the rulers of 
tribes or’ cities, as the word matriarchate implies ; but during 
a period of far greater length than that which has succeeded, 
descent was reckoned on the side of the mother, and her 
children took her name and were counted as of her family. 
This system is called metronomy or mother-descent. 
Metronomy was the most natural result of the primitive 
relations of men and women to each other. The very fact 
that women were mothers, bore children and nursed them, 
led to a division of labor between the sexes in early com- 
munities. Women nursed their children until they were 
three or five, and sometimes until they were eight or ten, 
years of age. During the time of child-bearing, women 
could not join actively in the pursuits of men. Often at 
cther times they took part in war, hunting, fishing, and var- 
ious manly occupations. Primitive women were nearly or 
quite as large and strong as men, and often punished the men 
instead of being beaten by them. The requirement. of ma- 
ternity, however, separated the women from the men, gave 
them other duties, and established for them feminine cus- 
toms and obligations. 
The first division of labor was between the sexes—con- 


*Copyright, 1909 by George Willis Cooke. 
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trol of production to men, that of consumption to women. 
Oftener, flesh and fish were provided by men, fruits and 
vegetables by women. Men produced implements for hunt- 
ing, fishing and war, also for cattle-raising, tanning, and 
milking; women those for agriculture, planting, grinding, 
pottery, and weaving. At a very early time, therefore, wo- 
man became the home-maker, and man the provide: or the 
active member of the family partnership. 

The result of these conditions was that where the wo- 
man continued for any length of time was the home of the 
family. The man brought to her the products of his labors. 
When he returned from war or the chase, from marauding 
expeditions or friendly visits to other tribes, it was to her 
he came. In other words, he lived with her, not she with 
him. The hut was hers, hers the children, and hers the land 
around her home, in so far as there was any ownership. He 
was in her home, as it were, a visitor or a guest, not the one 
who owned or controlled. 

In not many places, present or past, will be found 
realized, in all their details, these relations between man and 
woman living together as husband and wife. It is necessary, 
however, to state them thus simply and positively, in order 
that it may be clearly understood how maternal society came 
into existence. Something approaching these conditions may 
be found today in many parts of the world; but with nu- 
merous modifications. In some places they have been largely 
changed, in others nearly obliterated, and elsewhere they 
have been displaced by those largely different. This con- 
ception of primitive society, however, based, as it is, on wide- 
reaching studies of existing Savage races, and those least ad- 
vanced in the arts of life, enables us to explain most intel- 
ligently the forms of the family, and other social institu- 
tions, which we find at the beginnings of history, and at 
succeeding stages since. 

We must assume that the first form of the family was 
a mother and her children, the father being a member of 
another clan, but the definitely recognized husband of the 
woman. This means that the woman was the rea! creator 
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of the family; and this conclusion is justified by ethnology, 
by a study of historic facts concerning primitive life, as well 
as by psychological considerations. It is not to be under- 
stood, however, that these statements are in opposition to 
the generally accepted theory of the origin of the family, for 
‘ts monogamic character (one mate chosen by either male or 
female) from the beginning is an established conclusion. 
But it must not be forgotten that many aberrations from 
the monogamic standard have existed at all stages of de- 
velopment, and that they have not been as yet by aay means 
wholly outgrown. 

Her children remained with the mother, were trained 
by her and by her brothers; in time the daughters received 
husband-guests, and the sons became husband-visitors in 
other clans. As the daughters became mothers, their child- 
ren remained in the clan, and their children in their turn. 
Thus there grew up a family which consisted of a mother 
and her children for all the living generations, who remained 
together to form a mother-group or a clan. The proper 
word for this group or community is a clan,* not a family, 
tor a family is here, as elsewhere, a father, mother, and their 
children. 

Such a clan was a real motherhood, bound together by 
ties of blood or of association and comradeship. It was also 
an economic association or co-operative fellowship. The 
men hunted and fished, the women gathered seeds, culti- 
vated plants, and prepared the food. The members of the 
clan shared and shared alike, though the women often did 
not eat with the men; these lived in a group of huts or in a 
long house, and were in a large degree as one family. 

In order to understand maternal society, as it every- 
where existed among the early races, and as it is to be found 
among backward peoples today, it is necessary to consider 
carefully its special institutions, although our study of them 
inust be a brief one. The first of the rules of restriction 


*The name for a group of kinsmen in Scotland has been adonted 
by the American Bureau of Ethnology for a mother-kinship group, 
having female descent. 
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upon marriage has been called exogamy or marrying-out. 
It strictly forbids marriage within the clan or the mother- 
group; that is, no one can marry any person who is a mem- 
ber of his or her own clan, and therefore one of the descend- 
ents of the living maternal ancestor of all the members of 
the group. Those descendents of the corresponding ances- 
tor on the father’s side, who necessarily belong to another 
clan, may be married, even if they are first cousins, simply 
because they are members of another mother-group. 

Another rule is that of endogamy or marrying-in, which 
requires that marriage shall take place within the tribe. Ex- 
ogamy and endogamy are only the two sides of the saine law, 
the one preventing incest and the other marriage with alien 
peoples. These customary laws work without difficulty, be- 
cause the tribe is composed of a number of clans, all of 
which are related to each other by kinship or common origin. 

We must assume that at a very early time, perhaps 
before man can be said to have arrived at the full measure 
of manhood, there existed undivided gregarious or social 
groups. As these grew in size they reached a period when 
they were too large to obtain a food supply on the terri- 
tory they had been accustomed to occupy. In order to 
overcome this difficulty each group divided into two. These 
semi-groups or clans remained near each other, recognized 
their relationship, and formed a tribe for purposes of war, 
and the promotion of other common interests. The men 
of each clan soon came to prefer the women of the other 
clan, partly because they were less familiar and had the 
attraction of novelty; and partly because incest or the mar- 
rying those of too near kin was to be avoided. This came to 
be a widely accepted rule which has been called exogamy 
or marrying outside the clan. 

In time each of the two clans divided, and from the 
same cause as before. In the tribe there are now four 
clans; but as each of the two original clans divides, the 
two into which it separates retain closer relations with each 
other than with the two into which the other clan is parted; 
they form what has been called a phratry, the name given 
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such a group of clans by the ancient Greeks. We have now 
in the tribe two phratries and four clans. The phratry 
brings together its clans for games, hunting expeditions, 
and especially for religious rites. As the tribe enlarges, and 
extends over a wider territory, other clan and phratry divi- 
sions take place; but the number greatly varies in different 
tribes and countries, being especially dependent on economic 
conditions, as to whether these are favorable or not to in- 
crease in population. 

Another interesting institution found almost universally 
among primitive and savage peoples is totemism, which 
arises in inability to distinguish between man and other 
living things. Each clan has as its assumed ancestor a 
plant, tree, fish, bird or animal, from which it is supposed 
to have originated and which is its guardian spirit or pro- 
tector. The clan is not only descended from this totem, 
which is but a representative or symbol of the animal cor- 
responding to it in the supernatural world; but takes its 
name, refrains from killing it, sometimes worships it, and al- 
ways regards it as of its own kith and kin. This belief is 
one phase of.what has been called animism or that all things 
are animated as men are, with soul or spirit. This spirit 
is universal, not distinctly personal at first, but a great pan- 
theistic fountain of life, known to the Amerinds (the 
name given to American natives by the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy) as wakanda, and to the Melanesians as mana. 

The totem creatures are of the same essential nature as 
man, have supernatural and magical powers, and can bring 
men good or evil in proportion as they are venerated or 
ignored. In North America individual totems are secured 
by Amerind youth with the aid of fasting and prayer; and 
in Australia each sex has its special totem. The totem im- 
age is often placed over houses or at the entrance to vil- 
lages, tattooed on the person, or woven into garments. 

One reason why the rule of endogamy was enforced 
is the enmity between tribes, which kept them almost con- 
tinuously at war with each other. Another cause is to be 
found in the blood-relationship which bound together the 
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members of the tribe, and which led to the blood-feud or the 
rule of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. When 
any harm was done a member of a tribe by a member of 
another tribe, it was customary to exact full punishment, 
and of the same nature and extent as the injury. The in- 
jury was regarded as being done by tribe to tribe, and the 
punishment might be meted out to any member of the 
offending tribe. Sometimes these feuds arose between 
clans within the same tribe; but then the tribal power was 
brought to bear to secure peace and a proper compensation. 
With advance in civilization the blood-feud was modified 
into the wergeld or payment of a fixed sum of money 
scheduled in proportion to the nature and extent of the 
injury; and it yet survives in the vendetta. 

A curious outgrowth of clan society is known as the 
couvade, which exacts that the father, on the birth of a 
child, shall go to bed and be nursed for a number of days. 
This is evidently an attempt to identify the father more 
closely with his child; not only to advertise his paternity, 
but to secure the child spiritual protection during the period 
of its greatest weakness. Some have thought that this cus- 
tom especially arises in the period when maternal is changing 
to paternal descent; but this is by no means certain. 

Remote as some of these customs may seem from the 
subject immediately in hand, that of the origin and nature 
of maternal society, they are all intimately connected with 
it, and are essential to a full comprehension of its nature. 
A study of them helps us to understand why primitive con- 
ditions gave women a high place in the clan, why the clan 
was itself in considerable degree the product of the eco- 
nomic demands of early society, as well as how and to what 
extent other causes aided in modifying its institutions. 

The fact that primitive men depended on hunting and 
fishing required that they should have a considerable terri- 
tory over which they could roam. When animals were do- 
mesticated, and the pastoral stage was reached, an even 
wider territory was necessary. Under these circumstances 
individual ownership of land was impossible, and it did not 
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exist while they continued, and usually not for a long period 
afterward. The first ownership of land was by the clan 
itself, and is known as communism. It was vague, ill- 
defined, merely a feeling of right to the territory with which 
the clan members were most familiar. A definite sense 
of ownership began with the women, in the fact that they 
cultivated the soil in however rude a manner by means of a 
digging-stick, a pole hardened at one end with the aid of 
fire. The men in many a tribe have recognized that there 
was some occult relation between maternity and the produc- 
tive processes of the earth. They have consequently re- 
garded the earth as feminine, and have recognized the right 
of ownership by the women in the land which they culti- 
vated. An Amerind of Peru said to Guinilla the Jesuit: 
“When the women plant maize the stalk produces two or 
three ears. Why? Because women know how to produce 
children. They, only, know how to plant corn to ensure its 
germination. Then let them plant it, they know more than 
we know.” It may be truly said, therefore, that ownership 
began with women, not only of the land, but of its seeds 
and cultivated products, and of the hut built thereon. It is 
also probable that they first domesticated animals and made 
them a part of their possessions. 

These simple facts, now generally recognized, must 
lead us to the conclusion that women had a considerable 
influence in the beginning of the process of human growth 
called civilization. The fact that the family began around 
the mother is in itself of great significance. First of all, 
she bore the child, cared for him in his weakness, trained 
him in the wisdom of the clan until his seventh or his 
eighth or his tenth year, and impressed upon him those 
sentiments and those customs which bind the clan together 
and make society possible. In order to recognize how pro- 
found was the intluence of primitive woman, it is only ne- 
cessary to consider what the psychologists have to say of 
the intimate association of mother and child, to what a large 
extent his life is determined by his early dependence on his 
mother, how much he is indebted to imitation and sugges- 
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tion in his most susceptible years. During this period he 
acquires mores or morals, imbibes the convictions of religion, 
and in some imperfect manner acquires the motives of 
altruism, and capacity to live as a member of a family. It 
is not to be forgotten, too, that women were the first 
teachers of language, and of so much science as had then 
been developed, usually in the form of legend and myth 
though something of meteorology and plant-lore was sure to 
be known. The fact that they imparted to the young their 
knowledge, scanty as it was, of animals and tillage of the 
soil, prepared the way for the pastoral and agricultural 
life of a later day. 

The position of women in savagery and barbarism has 
been repeatedly described as one of drudgery, degradation, 
and slavery. To no small extent these conditions appear 
worse to us than they were in fact because we apply mod- 
ern ideas and standards to situations wholly different. It 
is true that women labor more regularly than men, that 
they are often excluded from their meals and pastimes, 
and that they are frequently subjected to brutal treatment, 
and even to a form of slavery. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the work of women results from a natural di- 
vision of labor between the sexes; and that they are usu- 
ally in control of their own department of the life of the 
clan. Men do not interfere, as a rule, with what belongs 
to women. In the clan slavery does not exist or only in 
its tentative beginnings. The economic conditions do not 
as yet make it possible. Women are not slaves, are not 
bought and sold, and are not subjected to any ill-treatment 
beyond’ what is incidental to savagery. In war men are 
killed, but women are preserved, usually to become mem- 
bers of the clan, as well as wives and mothers, and to re- 
ceive the same treatment as the other women. In such a 





Norte. The illustrations on the following pages have been pro- 
cured from the collection of the Field Museum of Chicago through 
the courtesy of the officers of that institution. The photographs 
selected are largely of the Hopi Indians of Arizona, a tribe which 
maintains its primitive customs unmodified to any great extent by 
contact with the white man. 








Hopi Indian (Arizona) Woman Making Pottery. 
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Puget Sound Indian Woman Weaving a Grass Mat. 





Hopi Indian Women. The Headdress of the Young Woman Carry- 
ing a Child Shows Her to be Unmarried. The Older Woman, 
Married, carries a Jar of Water in a Cloth Bound to the Fore- 
head and Hanging Over the Shoulders. 


Hopi Indian Woman Spreading Stone with Piki, Ground Maize 
Mixed with Water from Which Bread is Made. 
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Totem Pole of Haida Indians; Tanu, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia. 


Of red cedar, from the “Sea Otter” house at Tanu The 
the top downw are a small mythical female monster, partaking of the 
mixed character of the Grizzly Bear aid the Willer Whale The middle 
is the father of the above. The lower figure ‘s a Grizzly Bear. These 
Raven Clan crests of the house owner's wife Height, 17 feet 
Muse 1m, Chicago. 
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lotem Pole of Haida Indians; Xaina, Skidegate, Queen Charlotte 


I 
Islands, British Columbia. 

Of red cedar f 1erly in front of a large house at Xaina or New Gold 
Harbor Fron Pp »wnwar«d the carved figures are a Raven sitting on a 
chief’s hat, indicated by four horizontal grooves. This is the upper ;2it of 
the Tcamaos, a mythical Tsimshian water monster, here resembling a man in 
sitting posture. The third figure is a Raven with long beak turned downward 
rhen there is a mythical Sea Bear with projecting tongue, and at the bottom 
is the Thunder Rird. Of these crests, the Raven only belonged to the Chief 
Ganai of the Eagle Clan: the rest were his wife’s. Pole 48 feet high, 4 feet 
wide at base Now in Field Museum, Chicago. 
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tribe as that described above they must’ b« adépted into one 
of the clans, in order to become wives ‘of tnen-im-another; 
and adoption means precisely ‘the- sarte *tréatirent as if 
born into the clan. eo hee id oe 

The social institutions now desctibed '‘wére' coftinued 
into the ancient civilizations in the forni of Survivels.' Some 
of them exercised a large influence, others speedily disap- 
peared. It is desirable that we should study some of the 
countries where their influence was largest and most per- 
sistent. 

In ancient Egypt the social and political institutions 
were such as might, and probably did, grow out of tribal life 
organized on a basis of totemism and exogamy. The coun- 
try was divided into nomes, each of which was represented 
by an animal god or protecting divinity. Woman had that 
recognition which would have been natural if the primitive 
law of maternal descent were continued under the condi- 
tions of a much higher civilization. In the family the posi- 
tion of the mother was superior to that of the father, and the 
inheritance of property was through her. In its relations of 
father,.mother, and children, the family was regarded as a 
community in which the rights of all were carefully pro- 
tected ; and in a remarkable degree each was on a basis of 
equality with the others. Apparently, in the early form of 
family the property owned was held in a community of 
goods, the wife being joint owner with the husband of all 
property belonging to the two. Under another and perhaps 
later arrangement, the wife had settled upon her one-third 
of the property, which could not be alienated by any act of 
the husband. It very often occurred, however, that all the 
property was settled on the wife, and she held it for the 
benefit of her children. 

Property descended to children by a law of primogeni- 
ture, which gave it to the oldest child without regard to sex, 
who held it in behalf of the others, each having an equal 
right to it. This was appropriate to the communal idea, 
which existed with a very different conception of individual 
rights and ownership from those in vogue with us. The 











Hopi Indian Bride Going to the Home of Her Mother-in 
She Carries a Sash in a Covering of Reeds. 
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laws of maternal inheritance, the communal conception of 
property, the right of the wife to a considerable share of 
the property in case of separation, and the established claims 
of childhood upon the property jointly owned by the father 
and mother, made it very difficult for the husband to take 
a second wife, with the result that monogamy was the nearly 
universal rule. The position of the wife and mother in the 
Egyptian iamily, as regards property, reverence on the part 
of her children, and love on the part of her husband, has 
rarely been equalled even in modern times in any country, 
and never surpassed. 

In Arabia descent was on the mother’s side down to the 
time of Mahomet. The woman remained in her clan, where 
the husband lived with her. She could divorce the husband 
if she wished, and she held property in her own right. Wo- 
men were frejuently the leaders of the clans, sat on the 
thrones of the local kingdoms, as in the case of the Queen 
of Sheba, who visited Solomon, and gave their names and 
property to their children. The Sabaeans and Nabataeans 
evidently had much the same rules as the other Arabians. 
The Nabataeans enjoyed communal meals, and the women 
were often inheritors of property. Some evidence exists for 
supposing that women held a superior position in Phoenicia 
and Carthage. 

A Syrian law-book of the fifth Christian century in- 
dicates the customary law of a much earlier period, though 
considerably influenced by Roman patriarchal (father- 
ruled) institutions. As in the case of the Babylonians and 
Nabataeans, property could be reclaimed, when it had parsed 
out of the family from any cause, showing the communal 
conception of its nature. In the early time women seem to 
have inherited equally with the men. Many of the tribes in 
northern Africa, both in ancient times and at present, give 
women the preference in descent and inheritance of prop- 
erty. Among the Berber princes the succession passes to 
the sister’s sons, as would be the case in the maternal clan. 
These tribes preserve many clan customs, including com- 
munal property, public hospitality, and rights of women 
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The Begas, south of Egypt, allow to women a large degree 
of freedom; the children remain with the mother in case 
of divorce, and inheritance is on the side of the mother. 
These indications of maternal influence in this region might 
be greatly extended. 

Whatever the name given to the primitive inhabitants 
of Asia-Minor and Southern Europe—whether Pelasg‘ans, 
Minoians, Mycenaeans, or Etruscans—they afford, in the tra- 
ditions and monuments we possess of them, many indica- 
tions that they were familiar with mother-descent and a 
high social position for women. It is probable these people 
were not only the forerunners of the Aryan Greeks and 
Romans, but actually of the same race. The arguments 
against this conclusion, drawn from philology and from 
the assumption that the Aryans were from the first patriar- 
chal in their family and social institutions, are by no means 
convincing. Those who argue in this manner ignore the 
immense body of evidence, which is constantly increasing, 
and which tends to prove that in this whole region, as well 
as in India, and wherever else the Aryans have existed, 
paternal was preceded by maternal descent. If this can- 
not be proven beyond doubt, the contrary conclusion is fully 
as incapable of positive determination. Above everything 
else the classical bias is the chief argument against the prim- 
itive existence of maternal society throughout this region 
and its presence among the early Aryans in all countries 
from east to west. 

A great number of illustrations of the existence of ma- 
ternal society may be found in the legends, customary laws, 
codes, poetry, and history of the ancient peoples in Asia- 
Minor, Greece, and Italy. We may begin with Crete, which 
has recently been accepted as the original country for such 
primitive instances. In his account of this island Strabo 
quotes Ephorus, who cites the laws relating to common 
meals, marriage, social and domestic customs, and educa- 
tion, with much detail. Herodotus tells us that one Cretan 
race gave to their children the names of the mothers. The 
religion of the island seems to have been directed by 
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women, who acted as priests, as was the custom among the 
Etruscans. The Cretan customs were carried to Sparta, 
when the islanders settled that part of the main-land of 
Greece. The common meals at Sparta, the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the girls in the company of the hoys, the inherit- 
ance of property by women, and other phases of Spartan 
law and custom, show the relations of the two peoples. 
The Gortyn code, found inscribed on a rock at the site of 
that Cretan town, in 1884, indicates a stage of development 
from the earlier to the later legal institutions, or the pro- 
cess of transfer from maternal to paternal society. This 
code recognizes the superior right of the woman to proper- 
ty and protection in case of divorce; but the children be- 
longed to the father and his family. The sons inherited 
two-thirds of the property of the parents, the daughters 
one-third. 

Perhaps founded upon the Cretan laws were those of 
Charondas, who legislated for various cities in Southern 
Italy and in Sicily; and those of Zaleucus, whose laws 
were devised for the Locrians, who were located on the 
Euboean. sea, as well as on the Corinthian sea, and who had 
a colony in Southern Italy. In both these codes appear 
mother-descent, communal ownership, common meals, the 
care of orphans by their mother’s kin, and a large degree of 
personal freedom for women. 

The ancient legends about the Etruscans, as well as the 
modern archaeological investigations, added to the historic 
records, prove that mother-descent was the rule among 
them. Whether they appeared to the north of Rome, in 
Lydia of Asia-Minor, or elsewhere, they adhered to prim- 
itive social institutions. The family name was that of the 
mother. Women joined in the family feasts and sacrifices, 
they acted as priestesses, while wife and husband were re- 
garded as equal. 

We know that the Carians and Lycians, in the south- 
west corner of Asia-Minor, have retained mother institu- 
tions in a large degree of perfection to the present day. 
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Descent and right of citizenship in Lycia were obtained 
from mothers. Legend said that the women “ruled,” that 
daughters inherited and not sons, and that women were 
more honored than men. The existing monuments, and 
inscriptions on tombs, prove that women occupied a very 
high position, that they served as priests, and that they 
were intimately connected with the economic interests and 
the benevolences of the people. 


Many of the peoples who have passed beyond the 
totemic stage of culture have deified nature because of its 
productive powers, and have worshipped one or more fem- 
inine gods. The central figure of this worship has been 
Mother-Earth. Nature is reproductive, it is vivified by 
divinity, women are associated with this generative power 
both because they bear children, and because they culti- 
vate the soil and care for the young of animals. In Mexico 
the earth was the mother of the gods and the grand- 
mother of the Aztec nation. In Peru the worship of the 
Earth-Mother, though not a public ritual, was popular and 
universal. Among the Teutons, Celts, and widely else- 
where, this belief was that of the mass of the people. 
Whatever other beliefs and rituals might exist the rever- 
ence for the earth and her chief product, corn, was dear 
to the hearts of the people. Throughout Europe, as in 
Asia and America, the rites of the Corn-Mother or the 
Rye-Mother, were popular. At first these rites were con- 
ducted by women, as in the instance of the Thesmophoria 
at Athens. They were often crude, of savage import, with 
totemistic features, sometimes of a secret nature; and the 
central motive was that of a cult-association of women, 
who ritualistically promoted the growth of plants. In no 
early nation did these rites and associations wholly dis- 
appear, even at the most advanced stages of ancient civiliza- 
tion. In the disintegration of the old polytheisms they 
sometimes came to a remarkable revival and purification. 
This was the case in the Mysteries of Eleusis, wherein 
Mother-Earth reappeared as Demeter; and the nature- 
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symbolism became the motive of a remarkable cult that 
typified a higher faith and a more truly ethical life. The 
harvested grain appeared as Demeter, the bountiful but the 
sorrowing mother; the young grain as Kore, Persephona 
or Pharaphetta. This myth, as it is set forth in the Homeric 
Hymns, and in the later commentaries thereon, is not only 
beautiful as a story of human experience, but stimulating 
for its mystical and ethical suggestiveness. The rites at 
Eleusis (a village twelve miles north-west of Athens) had 
a very considerable influence in shaping the beliefs and 
the ritual of the early Christian Church. This brief out- 
line of the facts connected with the worship of Mother- 
Earth can give only a very imperfect idea of the nature, 
extent,-and influence of this belief. 


Frazar truly says that “the earth is the great mother of 
all things in most mythological philosophies ;” and this was 
the case in Crete, Lycia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, India, 
and Greece, as well as in many other countries on all the 
continents. In the Demeter myth we have a divine mother 
and her daughter, the early and the late products of the 
earth. The relations of the two may suggest the life of 
the primitive clan, when women first began to cultivate 
the earth and to domesticate animals. In such a clan the 
daughter lived with the mother, and the two were most 
closely associated. In other myths we find a divine mother 
and her son, the mother a virgin and the son her own child. 
In Crete we find Rhea and Zeus thus related; in Asia- 
Minor, Cybele and Attis; in Phoenicia, Ashtoreth and 
Tammuz or Adonis; in Egypt, Isis and Horus. These are 
also myths of fertility and the reproductive forces of the 
earth. In these instances, however, are suggested a time 
preceding the family in its established relations. 

At the basis of these myths, as of the others, we are 
to look for the clan life; but here we find its more unstable 
conditions, either preceding the establishment of mother- 
descent or that of the period when it was passing over 
into father-rule. We are not to go too far, however, in 
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interpreting clan life by these myths, for the relations of 
the mother and the son are those of vegetation in its suc- 
cessive phases to each other; and not necessarily that of 
mother and son in the clan. It cannot be denied, however 
we may explain these myths, that they did represent un- 
stable relations of men and women, and that the family was 
not yet purified and fully established. 

In closing this brief study of the relations of women to 
primitive civilization, it may be said that their place in this 
vast period was an important one. The woman was the 
center around which gathered husband and children to 
form the family. If in the era of mother-descent the fam- 
ily as it now appears was not in permanent existence, yet 
it was she who made it possible, and gave it its chief mo- 
tives, those of affection and the nurture of children. The 
mother was not only the first nurse, but also the first 
teacher. The girl remained with her mother until she was 
married, the boy until seven or ten years of age, when he 
was initiated into the clan and its duties. These years of 
childhood are the determining ones for training and charac- 
ter; and the influence of the mother must always have 
been very great. 

Throughout the maternal age women enjoyed a con- 
siderable degree of freedom, in India, Persia, Babylonia, 
China, Japan, Judea, Greece, and Rome. In most of these 
countries they took an active part in tribal and city life, 
joined freely in religious rites, and controlled the home. In 
India they wrote several of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 
In Japan many of them were authors, and as writers they 
were the equals of the men. In China they were a powerful 
influence in the State and in national life. In Judea they 
had a place of social equality with men, and sometimes 
exerted a dominating influence on larger affairs. In Greece 
they had a high place in city life, showed a rare gift for 
poetry, and exercised a controllifg influence on religion. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Family: father, mother, and their children. 
lan: several families descended from common mother, usual- 
ly under a totem name. 
Gens: several families descended from common father, with 
ancestor-worship. 
Phratry: several clans or gens that play, hunt, and worship 
together. 
Tribe: two or more phratries organized for military purposes. 
Mother-group: a clan or mother-kin, with totem. 
Father-group: a gens or father-kin, with ancestor-worship. 
Exogamy: rule forbidding marriage within the clan. 
Endogamy: rule forbidding marriage outside of tribe. 
These definitions are now used by ethnologists, but do not 
agree with those found in many books published only a few years 





ago. 
CLAN, GENS, PHRATRY, AND TRIBE 
First Phratry Second Phratry 
eee ee ——— jin 
(Clan) Wolf (or Gens) (Clan) Bear (or Gens) 
(Clan) Fox (or Gens) (Clan) Turkey (or Gens) 


(Clan) Hild Cat (or Gens) (Clan) Buffalo (or Gens) 
TRIBE 
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A GREEK LYRIC 


Feasting I watch with westward-looking eye 

The flashing constellations’ pageantry, 

Solemn and splendid ; then anon I wreathe 

My hair, and warbling to my harp I breathe 

My full heart forth, and know the heavens look down 

Pleased, for they also have their Lyre and Crown. 
—Marcus Argentarius.* 


*From “Idylls and Epigrams, Chiefly from the Greek Anthol- 


egy,” Translated by Richard Garnett. 
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I. The Story of the Nile-Dwellers 
and Their Land 


By James Henry Breasted 
Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History, and Director Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, University of Chicago. 

ODERN civilization in Europe and America may be 

traced back step by step and connected by living nes 
of influence with the civilizations of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. Whether you glance at the face of your 
watch with its sexagesimal divisions, or write a letter, or 
employ a date in the calendar, you are in these an.i many 
other ways every day enjoying your inheritance from the 
early East. Here, before we can discern civilized mar any- 
where else on earth, we are now able to trace the career of 
ancient Egypt, as the earliest chapter in the story of man; 
for recent discovery has shown that the civilization of Baby- 
lonia lagged a thousand years behind that of Egypt. 

This river valley which we are to traverse together, 
even apart from the marvelous remains of early man which 
it contains, is of itself a very remarkable region. A broad 
desert zone sweeps eastward across the northern end of the 
African continent and far into the heart of Asia. Across 
this desert, known as the Sahara, the Nile wanders north- 
ward out of inner Africa (see map, page 53), making a 
journey of over four thousand miles before it reaches the 
Mediterranean. As it unites with its only great tributary, 
the Blue Nile, coming from ‘Abyssinia, it passes into the 
plateau of Nubian sandstone. Here for a thousand miles it 
must fight its way through successive outcroppings of gran- 
ite, which break the stream in six extended series of fierce 
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and dangerous rapids, sometimes 140 miles long, known as 
the six cataracts of the Nile. It is these which have blocked 
navigation up the river and for thousands of years have 
isolated tiie Sudan from the civilization of the north. This 
cataract region, the Nubia or Ethiopia of the Greek world 
and our own era, may be at once identified on the map as 
the region in which the course of the river describes a vast 
capital S, over a thousand miles in length following the 
curves. Shortly below the first (northernmost) cataract, 
some seven hundred and fifty miles from the sea, the stream 
ieaves the sandstone and passes into limestone, where it 
has in the course of ages worked out an enormous cajfion, 
which from cliff to cliff varies in width from ten or twelve 
to some thirty-one miles. This cafion is ancient Egypt 
proper. While the Pharaohs, struggling against the ob- 
structing cataracts always endeavored to absorb the south- 
ern country, Egypt proper, notwithstanding extended con- 
quests in the south, remained with its frontier at the first 
estaract (Aswan). 

The floor of the Egyptian cafion is covered with 
rich black alluvial deposits, through which the river winds 
northward. This soil is the land of Egypt. It sometimes 
reaches a width of ten miles, but spreads out in the north 
into a triangle over a hundred miles on each side, which we, 
following the Greeks, call the Delta. The Delta and the 
valley above to the first cataract contain about ten thousand 
square miles of cultivable soil. The situation afforded by 
this narrow valley was one of unusual isolation; on cither 
hand vast desert wastes, on the north the harborless coast- 
line of the Delta, and on the south the rocky barriers of 
successive cataracts, preventing complete fusion with the 
peoples of inner Africa. Within the narrow limits of this 
veritable Rasselas valley arose the remarkable people, whose 
colossal monuments still make the Nile the goal of a host 
of travelers every year. 

The natural conditions involved in this valley home 
were in every way calculated to develop a material culture 
of a high order. The climate was for purposes of agricul- 
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ture practically rainless, necessitating the development of 
extensive mechanical devices for the employment of the an- 
nual overflow cf the river in the irrigation of the fields. So 
successfully was this done that the basis of Egypt’s wealth 
at all times was her agricultural produce. The rich pas- 
tures of the Delta marshes made her also a land of flocks 
and herds. We recall how the first resort of the Palestin- 
ian herdsmen from drought-stricken fields in Old Testament 
times, was to the pastures of Egypt. The rock walls of the 
cafion furnished the finest building stone at their very doors, 
and except wood, all other materials for great achievements 
in industry, art, engineering and all the higher avenues 
of material conquest, were abundantly at hand. Two thou- 
sand yeats before Solomon’s erection of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, the Pharaohs were already bringing in the lacking 
timber from the cedar-clad slopes of Lebanon, and furnish- 
ing the water transportation indispensable to the first wide 
economic development of a great state, in the history of 
the world, as it slowly exploited these rich material re- 
sources, and gained the economic basis for the creation of 
the monumental wonders which still survive, and which we 
are to visit together. 

“Nowhere else in the ancient world were such massive 
buildings erected, and nowhere else has a dry atmosphere, 
coupled with an almost complete absence of rain, permitted 
the survival of such a wealth of the best and highest in the 
life of an ancient people, in so far as that life found expres- 
sion in material form. In the plentitude of its splendor, 
much of it thus survived in the classic age of European civ- 
ilization, and hence it was that as Egypt was gradually over- 
powered and absorbed by the western world, the currents 
of life commingled here as they have never done elsewhere. 
Both in the Nile valley and beyond it, the west thus felt the 
full impact of Egyptian civilization for many centuries, and 
gained from it all that its manifold culture could contri- 
bute.”* 


*From the author’s “History of the Ancient Egyptians.” 
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It will be impossible to understand these things or to 
visit them with profit without some knowledge of the long 
career of the nation which brought them forth. It is a 
vista of over six thousand years down which we look. We 
discern the earliest Egyptians far back in the fifth millen- 
nium before Christ, as a people of archaic and rudimentary 
culture, employing only stone implements, without a knowl- 
edge of the metals. They are then a mixed race of African- 
Libyan origin, but mingled with the blood of a Semitic 
invasion which clearly stamped its Semitic character upon 
the language of the resulting composite people, whom we 
know as the historic Egyptians. The cemeteries of these 
prehistoric men still exist along the margin of the desert, 
and here their burials have been recoyered and studied by 
thousands in recent years, revealing to the explorer the 
first knowledge of the earliest Egyptians. As they attained 
the use of copper, the industries and resulting traffic re- 
ceived a marked impetus, until local communities, and petty 
kingdoms grew up along the river. These centers of power 
and civilization gradually coalesced until by the latter half 
of the fifth millennium B. C., there were two kingdoms, 
one of the cafion above and the other of the Delta. Such 
was the high civilization of the Delta kingdom, that already 
by 4241 B. C., the earliest fixed date in history, the priestly 
astronomers had determined the length of the year as three 
hundred and sixty-five days, and had introduced a calendar 
of twelve thirty-day months, and five intercalary feast days. 
the same calendar from which our own, with some incon- 
venient changes made by the Romans, has directly de- 
scended. 

The two kingdoms developed side by side for many 
centuries. They were later never forgotten; their organi- 
zation and their traditions survived after their union into 
one nation, and endured as long as the Pharaohs them- 
selves in such terms for Egypt as “the Two Lands.” The 
consolidation of the two kingdoms took place about 3400 
B. C., under Menes the first of the Pharaohs and founder 
of the First Dynasty. With him then began the long suc- 
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cession of thirty dynasties or royal house, like the house 
of Stuart, or the house of Hanover. The period before him 
is conveniently designated the Predynastic Age. It is in tie 
excavations of the last fourteen years (since 1895) ), that the 
remains of the predynastic age have been gradually re- 
vealed to us. 

At Thinis, near Abydos, on the great bend in the river 
below Thebes and later at Memphis, the descendents of 
Menes flourished, until just after 3000 B. C., at the close of 
the Second Dynasty, the governmental and economic de- 
velopment already achieved made possible the splendor and 
power of the Old Kingdom, the age of the Pyramid Build- 
ers, the first great epoch of Egyptian history. 


The Old Kingdom. 2980-2475 B. C. 


The Pharaoh’s residence was at Memphis or in the vi- 
cinity, and here four royal houses, the Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Dynasties ruled in the greatest splendor for some 
five hundred years. A highly developed state, with closely 
centralized organs already existed, and its local administra- 
tion was already as advanced as that of later Europe far 
down in the history of the Roman Empire. Its complex 
industrial and economic life was regulated by a system of 
highly elaborate laws, which have unfortunately perished. 
The Memphite schools of sculpture and painting produced 
work which pleases even the sculptor of today; the Mem- 
phite builders originated the colonnade as an element in 
structural architecture, and bequeathed it to the architecture 
of all time; while the engineers who organized and carried 
to completion the work on the pyramids of this age. es- 
pecially those of Gizeh, are still the admiration of the 
world. Their works are the earliest and most impressive 
surviving witnesses to the power of organized man, and 
their marvelous mechanical skill to this day stirs the won- 
der of the modern visitor. While the pyramids are convinc- 
ing witnesses to great economic development at home, for- 
eign enterprises, too, passed far beyond the limits of the 
kingdom. Already in the First Dynasty, the Pharaohs had 
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maintained mining operations in the Peninsula of Sinai 
These were now vigorously exploited. The Pharaoh’s fleets 
on the earliest sea-voyages known in history, brought cedar 
from the slopes of Lebanon, cruised to the islands of tiie 
North, or penetrated the Red Sea to Punt (the Somali coast ; 
and the gateway to the Indian Ocean. Egyptian military 
expeditions moving northward by water, pushed inland from 
the coasts of Syria and Palestine. Similarly in the South 
a loose sovereignty was exercised over lower Nubiz, and 
incessant expeditions up the river kept open the trade rout-s 
to the Sudan. The Pharaoh’s captains in these last -:ter- 
prises were the first explorers of inner Africa. For the 
first time in history a great state arose, able to organize it» 
forces for the development of all its resources within and 
without. For the first time the ancient world beheld a great 
ration. 

In the Fourth Dynasty, the centralization of power in 
the Pharaoh’s hands was complete. The local administra- 
tive officials, especially the district governors, had in the 
Fifth Dynasty, however, gained hereditary hold upon their 
offices, and thus as the Sixth Dynasty came in they had al- 
ready become a local nobility with hereditary claims to their 
lands and offices. They were no longer functionaries of the 
crown, but landed harons and feudal lords. Their increasing 
power rapidly became a centrifugal force resulting ia such 
decentralization that the state fell to pieces, and only a series 
of petty principalities and baronies, at war among theim- 
selves survived. Thus about 2475 B. C., with the close of 
the Sixth Dynasty, the Old Kingdom fell. 

In the confusion which ensued, we can discern nothing 
of the ephemeral Seventh and Eighth Dynasties. Probably 
about the middle of the Twenty-fifth century, a family of 
nobles of Heracleopolis, some distance south of Memphis, 
attempted to assume royal power; but they never gained the 
south entirely. Long wars between these Heracleopolitan:. 
who form the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, make up the 
interim leading to the next period of power, which began 
about 2160 B. C., when the nobles of Thebes overthrew the 
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dynasty of Heracleopolis, and for the first time Thebes 
emerges upon the stage of history. 
The Middle Kingdom. 2160-1788 B. C. 

When the Eleventh Dynasty, a house of Theban princes 
had conquered the North and restored order throughout the 
country, the results of the tendencies discernible at the close 
of the Old Kingdom were evident. The chief towns and 
their surrounding domains were each in the hands cf some 
noble family having hereditary claims upon them. It was 
impossible for the Theban house to suppress these barons; 
they therefore became a class of feudal nobles, and the re- 
sulting state was a feudal organization. The Middle King- 
‘lom was therefore the Feudal Age in Egypt. The Eleventh 
Dynasty was hardly equal to the task of controlling these 
feudatories. It was not until the advent of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, a second Theban family, that the prosperity of the 
Old Kingdom was restored. With this house, the Amenets- 
hets and the Sesostrises, the country entered upon a period 
of unexampled wealth and prosperity. For over two hun- 
dred years (2000-1788 B. C.) these kings ruled, slowly mod- 
‘fying the feudal state until under Sesostris ITI, the feuda- 
turies were almost completely suppressed. 

Under these enlightened rulers the internal resources 
of land were developed as never before. This is especially 
evident in their control of irrigation and the Nile. Vast 
hydraulic works of this age still survive in the Fayum, and 
upon the rocks above the river, far up in Nubia, the records 
of the Nile levels placed there by these kings, may still be 
read. The local and personal supervision of their estates 
by the feudal barons lent a great impetus both to agriculture, 
the multiplication of flocks and herds, and the development 
ef industries. All Egypt was a great hive swarming with 
prosperous communities. Abroad the aggressiveness of the 
pation was not less evident. Permanent mining colonies with 
temples, fortifications, and reservoirs for water supply, were 
established in Sinai. Plundering campaigns were carried 
into Syria, and traffic with Semitic communities there was 
constant. Egyptian messengers to and from the court of 
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the Pharaoh passed regularly up into Phoenicia and Pales- 
tiue. The fleets on the Mediterranean carried on an inter- 
change of commodities with the Mycenaean centers of the 
northern Mediterranean; while the Red Sea voyage to Punt 
and the door of the Indian Ocean had become so common 
that it figured in the folk tales of adventure at sea. There 
had been no standing army in the Old Kingdom, but the 
Pharaoh now gathered about him a group of military at- 
tendants, probably not very numerous, who formed the nu- 
cleus of a standing army. With these and levies among 
the feudatories, he pushed into the south and conquered com- 
pletely the two hundred miles of river lying between the 
first and second cataracts, thus absorbing northern Nubia 
into his kingdom. The forts which he erected to guard his 
frontier at the second cataract still stand as one of the evi- 
dences of this earliest foreign conquest by the Pharaohs, 
which placed the name of Sesostris among the great names 
of Greek tradition regarding Egypt. 

The Middle Kingdom is the classic age of Egyptian 
history. Now the system of writing attained for the firs: 
time a fixed and consistent orthography, and literature flour- 
ished. The folk-tales which must have existed earlier now for 
the first time find written form, in the earliest literature of 
entertainment known to us anywhere, and embedded in it are 
the embryos of such tales as have reached us in the Thousand 
and One Nights. Proverbial wisdom of life like that later 
found among the Hebrews, philosophizing treatises such as 
that repeating the dialogue of a man weary of life with his 
own soul, the earliest example of that form of discussior 
which reached such perfection in the hands of Plato; and 
strange Sibylline utterances of a wise man who proclaims 
social justice for the poor and impoverishment and humilia- 
tion for the rich, all these make up a rich and varied litera- 
wre. The earliest known examples of parallelism, as in the 
later Hebrew Psalms are now found in the highly developed 
form of poetry now prevalent, and even a drama, a passion 
play depicting the life, death, and resurrection of Osiris 
was annually enacted at Abydos. Unfortunately this ear- 
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Ancient Fortress 





Looking Northward from the 
Called Kasr Ibrim. 


Nubian Nile between the First and Second Cataracts. 
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One of the Channels of the First Cataract. 











A Channel of the Last Rapid of the Fourth Cataract. Felucca ot 
the University of Chicago Expedition Running the Rapid. 









Sacred Palette for Grinding Eye-Pviint, Bearing Reliefs of Predy- 
nastic Age Showing Chiefs Hunting. Green Slate. (Louvre 
and British Museum.) 








Gold Bar of Menes, First Pharaoh of United Egypt, 3400 B. C. 
Haskell Oriental Museum (University of Chicago). 





Wooden Tomb-Door Panel with Relief Portrait of Hesire. Third 
Dynasty, Thirtieth Century B. C. (Cairo Museum). 








Wooden Portrait of the Old Kingdom Commonly Called the “Shekh 
el-Beled” (Cairo Museum). 

















Natural Granite Barrier Across the Nile in the Second Cataract, 
with Frontier Fortress of Egypt at Each End, 20th Century B. C. 





Granite Rocks Above the Nile in the Second Cataract at Semneh, 
Recording the Height of the Inundation, roth Century B. C. 





Portion of a Roll of Papyrus Containing the Dialogue of a Man 
Weary of Life with His Own Soul. Written with Ink in 
Hieratic. 2000 B. C. 
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liest drama has all perished with the exception of the titles 
of a few acts. In religion the germ of an ethical ordeal in 
the hereafter has fully developed, and the future life is 
now made dependent upon the result of a judgment after 
death, which shall determine the ethical quality of a man’s 
earthly life. It is the earliest emergence of such a concep- 
tion. For fifteen hundred years after this the Hebrews 
continued to relegate good and bad alike to the darkness of 
Sheol. To meet the dangers and ordeals of the beyond the 
priesthood had already devised a serics of potent charms of 
magical efficacy, with which the dead might equip himself 
They were written on the coffin, and formed the nucleus of 
what afterward became the “Book of the Dead.” 


In r7g2 B. C., the male issue of the powerful Twelfth 
Dynasty failed and under the succeeding queen the house 
fell (1788 B. C.). In the course of the long continued con- 
fusion and local conflict which followed, the country wa: 
invaded from Asia, about 1675 B C., by a strange race of 
uncertain identity, whom after Josephus, we call the Hyksos. 
Their kings ruled Egypt for about a century. They nevet 
thoroughly subdued the south, where the kings of Thebe; 
finally developed sufficient power to maintain themselves and 
eventually to expel the Hyksos. The result of this foreign 
domination was the introduction of the horse into Egypt, 
and the acquisition by the Egyptians of methods of warfare 
on a large scale, while the conservatism of many centuric3 
was completely broken down. 


The Empire. 1580-1150 B. C. 





Egypt was now transformed into a military empire. In 
the struggle with the Hyksos the remnant of the old feudal 
families perished or were absorbed among the partisans of 
the now dominant Theban house, the Eighteenth Dynasiy. 
The Egyptian, even of the middle class, now entered the 
ranks of the army as a professional soldier, and the nation 
became a military camp. The great Pharaohs of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty were now emperors, conquering and ruling 
from Syria and the upper Euphrates to the Fourth Cataract 
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of the Nile. By persistent campaigning, especially under 
Thutmose III, their vast dominions were finally welded to- 
gether into a fairly stable empire, the first known in the 
ancient world. In sumptuous splendor they ruled in Thebes, 
which they now built up into the first monumental city of 
history. Art and architecture flourished as never before. I[t 
was a cosmopolitan age, in which the universality of power 
as represented in the state found its reflection also in other 
directions, especially in religion. A god of universal power 
was discerned and an effort to overthrow the old po'y- 
theism and to introduce throughout the Empire the belief in 
one god, by the remarkable young king Amenhotep IV, who 
called himself Ikhnaton, met with disastrous results. This 
religious revolution at home coupled with the invasion of 
Syria by the Hittites and of Palestine by the eastern Bed- 
uin, among whom were the earliest Hebrews, resulted in the 
overthrow of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the temporary fall 
ef the Empire (1350 B. C.). 

Under Seti I and his son Ramses II, of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, however, the Empire recovered itself for another 
two centuries of power, though the Pharaohs never regained 
more than half the lost territory in Asia. These four cen- 
turies of imperial supremacy, for about 1550 to 1150 B. C., 
gave the Pharaohs the command of wealth and captive labor 
such as no power of the early East had thus far possessed, 
and with these at their disposal, there rose along zhe Nile 
the vast temples which still form the goal of the modern 
visitor to upper Egypt. In the Delta unfortunately these 
buildings have all perished, leaving only mighty blocks and 
prostrate shafts scattered in confusion over the ancient pre 
cincts. The reign of Ramses III, of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
the last of the greater Pharaohs which ended in 1167 B. C., 
saw the Empire near its final fall, and all the possessions 
in Asia were finally lost by the middle of the century 
(1150 B. C.). 

The Decadence, 1150-663 B. C. 

In addition to assaults from without and internal decay 

the Empire now fell a prey to two forces which it had itse!‘ 
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created: the wealthy and powerful priesthood, especially 
that of Amon; and the foreign mercenary soldiery in the 
army, particularly the Libyans. Hardly had the priests of 
Amon in Thebes overthrown the decadent Ramessids there 
(1090 B. C.), than they were met by Ramessid rivals in the 
Delta, forming the Twenty-First Dynasty. A century and a 
half of steady decline at last permitted one of the militarv 
chieftains then in possession of each of the larger northern 
towns, to seize the throne and to found the Twenty-Second 
Dynasty (945 B. C.) The rule of these military dynasts 
continued for some three centuries. The land became a 
series of petty military principalities in constant warfare 
with each other. Throughout the entire Libyan period of the 
Twenty-Second, Twenty-Third, and Twenty-Fourth Dy- 
nasties (945-712 B. C.), the unhappy nation lay prostrate and 
powerless under such misrule, and suffering constant eco- 
nomic deterioration. Her condition was only aggravated by 
the advent of a series of Nubian rulers, who having first 
gained independence from Egypt, now advanced from the 
vouth and subdued their former Egyptian lords, thus be- 
coming the Twenty-Fifth Dynasty, a Nubian or Ethiopian 
house (722-663 B. C.). It was in the midst of these con- 
flicts between the Nubians and the military dynasts of the 
Delta, that the Assyrians invaded the Nile valley, placed 
the Delta under tribute for a short period (670-660 B. C.), 
and desolated Memphis and Thebes. 


The Restoration. 663-525 B. C. 


Aided by Greek mercenaries who now began to appear 
in numbers on the Nile, an able chieftain of Sais in the west- 
ern Delta, named Psamtik, threw off allegiance to the Assyr- 
ians, and as the founder of the powerful Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty, ushered in the Restoration. It was outwardly an 
age of splendor, in which Egypt was the greatest power on 
the Mediterranean. While the native party endeavored to 
restore the old glories of the classic age before the Empire, 
the kings, depending upon Greek mercenaries were modern 
politicians, emploving the methods of the new Greek world, 
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mingling in the world-politics of their age and showing little 
sympathy with the archaizing tendency. Except in art, espe- 
cially in the wonderful sculpture of this age, the nation had 
lost all vitality. The old economic processes went mechan- 
ically on, but the aggressiveness of the imperial age was for- 
ever lost. 

The Persian Period. 525-338 B. 0. 

The combinations of the clever Twenty-Sixth Dynasty 
politicians failed to save the country from the insatiable Per- 
sians, and Cambyses gained the lower Nile in a single bat- 
tle in 525 B.C. With some interruptions .as native leaders 
revolted and set up ephemeral dynasties (the Twenty-Eighth, 
Ninth, and Thirtieth), the Persians ruled Egypt for nearly 
two hundred years. Of these revolting dynasties, only one 
king, Nektanebos, succeeded in gaining any great power or 
the sovereignty over the whole country. This king under 
whom a faint revival of the old glory flickered fitfully for 
some years (361-343 B. C.) built the earliest of the Philae 
temples. 

The Greek Period. 332-30 B. C. 

With the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander 
the Great, Egypt was also absorbed into his vast dominions 
(332 B. C.). His successors formed the dynasty cf the 
Ptolemies. The family at times developed great power and 
ruled the old Asiatic possessions of the Pharaohs as far as 
the upper Euphrates. In Alexandria Ptolemy I founded the 
Museum, containing a great library and commanding libera! 
endowments for the support of scholars and men of liter:- 
ture and science. Such patronage-was continued more or 
less generously by his successors, and Alexandria thus be- 
came the greatest seat of learning in antiquity. Here the 
learning of the East and the West commingled to the profit 
of both, and much from the life and thought of the East 
was transmitted to the West, to be eventually inherited by us. 

The Roman Period. 30 B. C.-640 A. D. 

As the Ptolemies decayed, Rome found more and more 
opportunity to interfere in the affairs of Egypt, and with 
the death of the last Cleopatra Egypt became a Roman 
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province (30 B. C.). Administered by Rome, the fertiic 
valley was the granary of Europe and the source of paper 
fo: the Mediterranean world. In spite of riots excited by 
turbulent fanatics, like that in which the gifted Hypatia lost 
her life, and revolts of truculent Thebes, which resulted in 
repeated desolation and sometimes complete destruction of 
her greatest monuments, the country relapsed into indiffer- 
ent servitude like that of today, to become a land of ancient 
wonders where wealthy Greek and Roman tourists wandered, 
scribbling their names upon the monuments as the hosts of 
Cook still do. Christianity spread rapidly and under Theo- 
dosius (379-395 A. D.), the magnificent temples of the 
Pharaohs were closed and deserted. The age of great monu- 
ments was forever passed. 


Medieval and Modern Period. 640 A. D. to the Present. 


Only eight years after the death of Mohammed, the 
van of Islam entered the Nile valley, found little difficulty 
in overcoming the Byzantine governor, and conquered all 
Egypt. As the religion of the Pharaohs had given way be- 
fore Christianity, so now in its turn Christianity was dis- 
placed by Islam. The process was a gradual one, leaving 
finally only about ten per cent. of the people still adhering 
to Christianity. These are the Copts of modern times. As 
Islam triumphed, the ancient language of the monuments 
was slowly supplanted by the tongue of Islam and by the 
sixteenth century A. D., the language of the Pharaohs disap 
peared. Arabic became and still remains the language of 
Egypt. But as Latin still survives in the service of the 
Roman church, so the hoary language of Egypt, now cal!ed 
Coptic, with a history of four thousand five hundred years 
behind it, is still read in the churches along the Nile; but 
to the listeners at the service the speech of their remote 
ancestors is no longer intelligible. The noble mosques (a 
form of architecture which originated at Cairo), erected 
by the triumphant Moslems, make Cairo the greatest seat 
of Saracen art. With these structures the monumental his- 
tory of Egypt is ended. 
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Conquered by the Turks in 1517, and still nominally a 
Turkish province, Egypt has been under Moslem misrule for 
over twelve hundred years. British mtervention, temporary 
after Napoleon’s conquest in 1798, and permanent since 1881 
has at last brought to the long-suffering nation the blessings 
of just and beneficent government, under which she is pros- 
pering as never before in her long history. 

All the great epochs which have been thus briefly mar- 
shalled before the reader, have left their monuments strewn 
along the shores of the Nile. They are paragraphs in this 
earliest chapter of the human story, and he who would make 
an intelligent progress through the land of Egypt must fa- 
miliarize himself with the course and the developments of 
the narrative. Then as he passes up and down the river, all 
that he sees will drop into its proper place, combining in his 
observation and later in his memory to form an abiding 
vision of the early world and the slow unfolding of the age- 
long human drama, as discernible in the remains which still 
survive in the valley of the Nile. 
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ON PLACING THE IMAGE OF A FROG 
BESIDE A SPRING 


Naiads, your frog, hoarse minstrel of a strain 

Aquatic, leaping lover of the rain, 

Imaged in brass, I dedicate, well-pleased, 

To ye, in gratitude for thirst appeased. 

Faint was I wandering, when the welcome croak 

Loud from a nigh sequestered hollow broke, 

And, following the inviting voice, I found 

The twinkling spring clear-welling from the ground. 
—Plato.* 


_*From “Idylls and Boigrane, Chiefly from the Greek Anthol- 
Translated by Richard Garnett 
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I. Egyptian Architecture--Origins* 
By Lewis F. Pilcher 


Professor of Art in Vassar College 





HE most reliable information concerning the beginnings 

and progress of a nation is derived from its monu- 
ments. Architecture, the oldest of the arts, is an unerring 
index of civilization because of its origin in the necessities 
of humanity and its relation to all the activities of man. 

Nothing better emphasizes this point of view than the 
information that has been furnished through Mr. Evans’s 
excavation of the Palace of Minos at Cnossus in Crete. The 
mystery that enveloped the pre-Hellenic civilization has 
been dissipated and the historical horizon is enlarged by the 
knowledge of the wide-spread sea power of the Minoans 
and its relation to the Mycenaean centers. Through the 
maze of myth the basis of fact for the story of the Mino- 
taur, Theseus, and Ariadne has been disclosed. 

Egyptian Art—Origins 

Egypt’s story, read from its monuments and decorations 
tells us of a pre-historic people skilled in industries requir- 
ing the use of stone. Dr. Petrie’s discoveries between Na- 
gada and Ballos prove that a flint working people dwelt in 
this region before 5000 B.C. Their technique, judged from 
the knives, bracelets, and sickles that were found, was more 
advanced than in any other country where relics of the 
stone age have been exhumed. These finds mark the cli- 
max of an art extending over a vast series of years. The 
remarkable skill in handling stone exhibited in the pyramids 
and structures of the Memphitic dynasties is directly trace- 
able to these paleolithic ancestors. 


*Copyright, 1909, by Lewis F. Pilcher. 
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The works, major and minor, of the historic Egyptians 
(from Menes to the Roman Period) are characterized by a 
lavish use of color. This chromatic element shows the in- 
fluence of a race whose art was developed out of the clay in- 
dustries, for the evolution of these brought into use, in pot- 
tery, tiles, and bricks, the various methods of color decora- 
tion employed in architecture. 

The question as to the origin of this color influence is 
satisfactorily answered by an examination of the develop- 
ment of the arts of Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia there 
was no stone. Clay was abundant. At first fashioned into 
brick and sun dried, it was employed as a building material. 
It was early noticed that the bricks that came in contact 
with fire such as those used in the construction of cooking 
ovens became much harder than those merely exposed to 
the sun’s heat. The possibilities of pattern construction in 
brick and means of obtaining permanent color effects in vit- 
rified enamelled brick soon suggested themselves and the 
foundations of an art especially strong in color were laid. 

Composite Character of Egyptian Art 

The absence of the color feature before the time of the 
early Memphitic dynasties and its lavish use subsequent to 
that time indicates that the historic Egyptians combined a 
Nilo-prehistoric and a Mesopotamian race, and that the art 
of the Valley of the Nile, hitherto considered simple and 
elemental, is in reality a composite of earlier totally diverse 
conditions. 

Notable Features of Egyptian Art 

In a general survey of the entire field of Egyptian archi- 
tecture the student of the structural arts is attracted by five 
notable features: 

1. The colossal character of the monuments. (Figs. 2 
and 4). 

2. The evolution of the proto-Doric and proto-Corin- 
thian columns and capitals. 

3- The development of the clere-sto1y and its effect 
upon the problems of scale and ornament. 
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4. The Egyptian Temple, containing as it does the ele- 
ments of the Greek Temple and the Christian Basilica, from 
which was developed the form of the Romanesque and 
Gothic Cathedrals. 

5. Architectural refinements, by which certain optical 
illusions were counteracted and vigor of aspect was added to 
the monumenrts. 

Reasons for Tombs 

The cardinal point in the religious doctrine of the 
Egyptians was the belief in a future state of existence, that 
at some distant time the soul would revivify the body. To 
the preservation of the embalmed body every effort was 
directed. The science of mummification was perfected. Stu- 
fendous pyramids were erected and spacious tombs were 
hewn in the rock cliffs. To ensure the comfort of the soul 
these memorials were lavishly decorated with scenes depict- 
ing the surroundings and conditions of life of the dead. 

Each frescoed wall is an illustrated page (Fig. 21.) from 
the history of the civilization that flourished four thou- 
sand years ago. 

Esthetics of Pyramidal Form 


The pyramids of the Gizeh type (Fig. 5.) are among 
the most impressive and vigorous of architectural creations. 
This effect is produced but in part by the great mass of ma- 
terial. The really vital element is in the profile of the mass. 
The diagonal lines intersecting the long horizontal base line 
stimulate the associative imagery of the observer, uncon- 
sciously calling up memories of forces held in check. We 
all understand how a gable roof is made stable, by tying the 
rafters together with a tie beam, (Fig. 22.). The diagram 
indicates the direction of the diagonal thrusts. If 
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these were not counteracted in some way, the side walls 
of the building would be pushed over and the roof would 
collapse. By introducing the third member, the tie beam, a 
check has been provided against the outward push of the 
thrusts, and the construction is in a state of equilib- 
rium as long as the rafters and tie beam resist the forces 
of compression and tension. As in the case of an arch the 
forces are always at work. Our experience imagery being 
built up by perception of facts similar to the above, when 
the architect, the painter, or the sculptor arranges his form 
in the shape of a triangle, a projected pyramid, the ob- 
server unconsciously endows the representation with the 
same qualities that occur in our experienced facts. Thus the 
mighty pyramidal shapes of Gizeh are not huge inert piles 
of masonry, but are gifted with a vitality or life value. 
Their form is a symbol of equilibrum, and to continue that 
state of balance and equipoise our imagery makes us feel 
that the units of the stupendous pile are in tension and com- 
pression, full of elasticity and spontaneity. The Greeks felt 
that the esthetic value of this pyramidal form, as a means of 
centralizing interest, was most potent. (Note the Farnese 
Bull group in the National Museum at Naples.) The Flor- 
entine masters of the Renaissance made it one of the canons 
of their art. A charming example of its employment is the 
Belle Jardiniere, in the Louvre, by Raphael. 
The Pyramids 

The pyramids were designed to receive the mummies 
of the Memphitic Kings. They formed a feature of a vast 
necropolis plan that extended along the desert cliffs of the 
Western Nile Valley for some fifty miles, from Abu Roash 
in the north to Medum in the south. 

The complete royal tomb consisted of a temenos, or 
protected square, carefully paved and surrounded by a 
high wall. An immense cause-way formed the approach to 
the sacred enclosure from the Nile. The entrance was an 
imposing affair, constructed of costly material and embel- 
lished with sculpture and fresco. The great stone pyramid 
was the main object of interest in the enclosed square. Be- 
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fore its eastern side a funerary chapel was erected. The 
walls and supports of these mortuary temples were enlivened 
with bas-reliefs and color. 

The pyramid itself was nothing more than a magni- 
fied funeral mound and contained passages and sarcopha- 
gus chambers. Underneath there was a burial vault hewn 
in the living rock. 


The use of the pointed form was a prerogative of 
kings. Back in primeval times, the poles that dignified the 
entrance to a chief’s tent were sharpened. In the course of 
time the sharp profile became an emblem of power. When 
it appeared desirable to differentiate the tomb of the mon- 
arch from those of his princes or nobles, a pointed pyramidal 
finial was given to the simple mastaba or 
Y a." elaborated funeral mound form (Fig. 

~ 23.). The dimensions of the internal 
nitiew \ arrangements were never uniform. 
The theory of Lepsius concerning 

(Fig. 23.) the method of pyramid erection, that a 
Pharaoh would “commence his tomb as soon as he 
ascended the throne, beginning the work on a small 
scale, in order that, if a short reign should be in store for 
him, his tomb might be a complete one, and, as years rolled 
on, continue to enlarge it by the addition of outer coatings 
of stone,” while interesting, is not borne out by the facts. 
Cheops, who built the largest pyramid, ruled twenty-four 
years, while Unas, the author of the smallest pyramid at 
Saccara, occupied the throne for thirty years. The arch- 
aeologists of today believe that the complete plan was laid 
out at the inception of the work, and the project carried 
through without change in scale. 


The Gizeh group (Fig. 5), three in number, presents the 
most perfect type of pyramid construction. The dimensions 
are as follows: 


Greek Name. Egyptian Name. Height. Length of Sides. 
Cheops Khufu 480 feet 9 inches 764 feet 

Cephren Khafra 455 feet 3 inches 707 feet 9 inches 
Mycerinus Menkera 208 feet 364 feet 6 inches 
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Section of Pyramid of Cheops. (Fig. 24.) 


The “Great Pyramid” (Cheops) was constructed of 
rummulite limestone, above a nucleus of native limestone 
jeft projecting above the level of the plateau to receive it. 
The entrance opens toward the north, forty-eight feet 
above the level of the desert. A few unequal passages 
lead to the chambers, one excavated in the rock of 
the plateau and two constructed in the heart of the monu- 
ment. In the upper chamber, designed to contain the sarco- 
phagus of the Pharaoh, elaborate precautions were taken to 
relieve the ceiling lintels of the superincumbent weight 
(Fig. 25). If, through accident, the upper rudimentary 
arch or the series of superposed lintels, should break, the 
piling together of the resulting fragments would form an 
inverted arch that would tend to become stronger as the 
weight of the structure might be imposed upon it. Ventila- 
tion was provided for this chamber by 9 inch by 12 inch 
passages which pierced the sides of the pyramid (Fig. 24.). 

These great tombs were reserved for the Pharaohs and 
their queens, and provision was made for the princes of the 
royal house in smaller truncated pyramids clustered at the 
base of the major ones. 
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Various other types of structure and mass appeared at 
Saccara, Dashour, and Medum (Figs. 6, 7, 8.). 

















Evolution of the Proto- 

Doric Column 

In the erection of the 
funerary forms of the 
earlier dynasties as well 
as in the later developed 
fabric of the temple the 
lintel principle of con- 


fe struction was employed. 
Magsiee: | ‘oe The lintel (Fig. 26.) is 


a horizontal beam that 
rests upon two separated 





Pyramid of Cheops, Sarcophagus 
Chamber. (Fig. 25.) 


sisted by the supports. 


upright supports. The 
beam exerts straight, ver- 
tical thrusts that are re- 
The monumental gate-way to the 


necropolis of Cephren (Fig. 9.), (the mis-called temple of 
the Sphinx) and the mastaba of Thy (Fig. 12.) at Saccara 
are illustrations of this method of building. 

It must not be supposed that the Memphitic builders 
were ignorant of the arch principle for in the arrangement 
of the entrance to the north corridor and the upper part 





of the chief sarcophagus chambers 
of the pyramid of Cheops, the 
problem of protecting the ceiling 
lintels has been effectively solved 
by the introduction of a rudimen- 
tary relieving arch composed of 
large voussoir (arch stones) 
(Figs. 27, 3, 4.). 

Here the superimposed 
weight, (W) divided and carried 


to the right and left of the lintels is finally transformed 
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into vertical resultants and carried to the ground. 


In the earliest examples of the lintel system of construc- 
tion the designers used square uprights to support the roof- 
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Diagram of the Construction of the Entrance Corridor of the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops. (Fig. 27.) 


ing lintels. A glance at the accompanying plan (Fig. 28.) 
will show that the square pier was an awkward shape, the 
corners restricting the view and obstructing the circulation. 
By cutting off the four corners of the pier (Fig. 28.) an 
octagonal support is obtained, and difficulties indicated in 
the use of the square form are in a measure overcome. 
During the Memphitic period (3400-3000 B. C.) and 
the First Theban era (3000-2100 B. 
TI, ©.) the Egyptian dwellings were gen- 
“4, erally built of crude brick or of wood. 
B g While no trace of these habitations 
. “4A remains, the rock-cut tombs hewn in 
(the limestone cliffs at Beni-Hassan 
V4 (Fig. 11.) for the great vassal princes 
“4 of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties 
furnish in their disposition and deco- 
(Fig. 28.) ration an indestructible record of the 
experimentations in, and details of, 
the lintel system as employed by the constructors who 
adapted the method of erection used in the Tomb of Thy to 
the exigencies of brick and wood architecture. 
If in the construction of a pier intended for the support 
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of a roof, brick be substituted for the monolith, difficulties 
immediately arise. It will be found that the superposed 
weight unless distributed evenly over the area of the pier top, 
will through the imposition of unequal strains, cause cracks 
to open ( Figs. 29a and b). To overcome this trouble a tile cap 
was introduced. This distributes the weight as indicated 
by the small arrows in diagram (Fig. 30.). This cap is 
called an abacus. In order to ensure a stable foundation 
for the support, a base, projecting beyond the surface of 
the pier, was introduced. 

The square and octagonal piers (Fig. 10.) not only took 
too much space, but were too harsh and rugged in ap- 
pearance. To soften and artistically enhance them they 
were made sixteen sided. Vertical emphasis, however, 
is mecessary to the idea of upright strength and 
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(Fig. 30.) 








Pyramids of Gizeh during Period of Inundation. (Figure 1.) 


Cerner of Pyramid of Cheops. The Fhotograpk Brings Out to a 
Remarkable Degree the Enormous Mass of the Pyramid. 
(Figure 2.) 
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Pyramids of Gizeh. 
(Figure 5.) 


Pyramid of Zoser at Saccara. 
(Figure 6.) 





Double Slope Pyramid at Das- Pyramid at Medum. 
hour. (Figure 7.) "(Figure 8.) 










Gate Building of Necropolis of Mastaba of Thy, Saccara. Hall 
Cephren. Showing Employ- with Square Monolithic Piers. 
ment of Monolithic Piers and (Figure 10.) 

Lintels. (Figure 9.) 











Tomb No. 2, Beni-Hassan. Show- 
ing Octagonal Piers’ with 
Abaci and Bases. (Figure 11.) 


Grotto Temples. Beni-Hassan. 
Showing Sixteen-sided Piers. 
(Figure 12.) 
























































Lotus Relief, St-el-Meytin. (Fig- Artist’s Visualization of Loti- 
ure 13.) form Capital. (Figure 14.) 





Interior of Tomb 18, Beni-Hassah,, (Figaze 










Tomb at Silsilis. The Lotus Piers Here Have Eight Stalks. The 
Base of Capital and Upper Part of Shaft Show in Relief the 
Short Stems of the Flower Clusters That Were Originally 
Designed to Fill the Interstices Between the Necking and the 
Buds. (Figure 16.) 
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st. ot “Aitenkotep III. Luxor. Clustered Lotus Columns in 
* Which *tht*Surfaces of Base of Capital and Upper Part of 
Shaft Have Become Continuous. (Figure 17.) 








Funerary Temple of Seti I. Gourneh. As at Luxor the Base of 
Capitals and Upper Part of Shafts Present Continuous Sur- 
faces for decoration. Here in addition the upper part of 
the Capital is Likewise Treated. (Fig. 18.) 
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Atrium of Temple of Khons. Karnak. Showing Elimination of 
Stalks and Buds and Presenting Continuous Surfece tor Veco 
ration from Base to Abacus. (Figure 19.) 





Detail Showing Base of the Lotiform Order. Medinet-Habou. 
(Figure 20.) 
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. 2 Wall Déecdéatio#. Tomb of Thy. Saccara. (Figure 21.) 
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it was evident that the sixteen (Fig. 11.) stled 
shaft was esthetically weak in its lack of expressed 
verticality. To overcome this deficiency the expedient of 
hollowing the sixteen flat surfaces ws 
adopted (Fig. 31.). The contrast of 
the resulting shade and high light ef- 
fected a vertical system optically strong- 
er than in the two elementary forms. 
Thus the fluted column was achieved. 
The concave surfaces are called flutes 
and the sharp edges between them ar- 
rises. 

This style of column and capital 
fell into disuse during the Second The- 
ban Monarchy (1700-1000 B. C.). It (Fig. 31.) 
is thought, with good reason, that it 
served as a basis for the most successful 
of all the Greek Columnar Orders, the 
Doric (Fig. 32.). 


























Development of the Lotiform Order. 





In the Colonnade of the Pyramid 
Temple of Nusere (Fifth Dynasty) and 
in the interior of Tomb No. 18 (Twelfth 
Dynasty), at Beni-Hassan (Fig. 15.) a 
column: was used that is obviously a 
conventionalization of the lotus plant. 
The exact origin of the form is a mat- 
ter of much discussion. On the one 
hand it is held that the binding together 
of a group of large stalks and filling 
the insterstices between the stalks and 
necking with smaller flowers fully ex- 
plains the motive. On the other hand eo e yg 
the custom of decorating the flat sides 
of the square pier, first with color and then with relief 
(Fig. 33. Beni-Hassan) (Fig. 13. St-el-Meytin) and finally. 
executing in the full round the pattern hitherto carved in 
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Temple of Amon-Ra, Karnak. 


Hypostyle Hall. 
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relief on three sides of the pier 
offers an equally plausible theory 
(Fig. 14.). 

The bases of the lotus col- 
umns in Tomb No. 18 were un- 
finished, but it was apparently 
the intention to follow the nat- 
ural form. The fully developed 
form of this base is well illus- 


trated in Fig. 34. Lotus Relief Beni-Hassan. 
(Fig. 33.) 














There was an interruption 
in the current of Egyptian Art History for some five cen- 
turies following the failure of the first Theban Monarchy. 
The reéstablishment of the Theban Supremacy in the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty marked the inception of an extraordinary 
series of religious and funerary monuments. 

In the development of these structures the column 
formed an_ important 
part. Due to the sacred 
character of the lotus, 
the lotiform -order that 
appeared at Nusere and 
; at Beni-Hassan during 

(Fig. 34.) the older monarchies 
was used almost to the exclusion of the proto-Doric form. 

In a rock cut tomb as Silsilis (Eighteenth Dynasty) 
(Fig. 16.) we find the four stalk shaft of Beni-Hassan 
increased to eight. The small flowers and_ their 
stems employed to fill the interstices between the 
stalks and the necking are likewise doubled. The 
multiplication of these small parts at the top of 
the shaft and at the lower part of the capital produce a 
surface that appears, at a short distance, unbroken. (Look at 
Fig. 16 with a reading glass and then hold it at arm’s length 
and note the difference in relief effect.) In the design of 
the Court of Amenhotep III (Eighteenth Dynasty) (Fig. 
17.) at Luxor, the surfaces at the base of the capital and 
upper part of shaft have actually been made continuous. 
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‘At Gourneh (Fig. 18.) in the mortuary temple of Seti I 
(Nineteenth Dynasty) the column presents the same smooth 
surfaces as have been noted at Luxor, but in addition the 
upper part of the capitai is likewise treated. This gradual 
elimination of the fluted surface of the bud capital and the 
stalk shaft was due in a great measure to the desire of the 
designers to obtain a field for their decorations. Necessity 
for a still greater decorative surface brought about the type 
vf bud lotiform column used in the Temple of Khons (Tig. 
19.), the Ramesseum, and the lower area of the Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak (page 94). In these examples the surfaces 
of capital and shaft are unbroken from abacus to base and 
the whole column is covered with hieroglyphic reliefs elabo- 
rately embellishel with color. 

The Discussion of Egyptian Architecture will be con- 
cluded in the October CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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The Charm of Homer* 


By James Champlin Fernald 


OMER has dominated the world for ages. It does not 

matter whether he was a man or a myth, as regards 

the poems grouped under his name. What has dominated 

the world has some kind of dominating power. We shall 

do well to inquire what is the source of the charm that so 

many nations through so many centuries have found in the 
Homeric poems. 

Some concessions must be made at the outset. For Eng- 
lish readers the charm is not in the versification, which has 
such power and beauty in the original Greek. If the Greek 
verse is transiated into English verse, it can only be by much 
sacrifice of the meaning for the sake of the rime or meter 
or both. Even then the English verse cannot have the same 
cadence as the Greek. But a really good English prose trans- 
great. These ancient poems have a power beyond their 
poetic dress. 

The charm is not in the plot, which—with its irrational 
interference of gods and goddesses—is often disappointing. 
It is worth considering, however, that there is an incalculable 
element in war that often “mocks the wisdom of the wise 
and the valor of the brave,” and it may be that, in the confus- 
ing irruption of divinities, Homer has but personitied this 
element, which has passed into a proverb in the phrase “the 
fortune of war.” 

The charm is not in the morality, which is crude and 
often false, nor in the gory details of slaughter from which 
the modern mind turns away. 

*In the following article the author does not attempt to give 
an exhaustive criticism of the Homeric poems, but merely to show 
in brief statement what he considers to be two main elements of 
the power which those poems have so long exercised over the human 
mind. It is believed that such a statement may be very helpful in 
directing the reader what to look for and what not to expect in 
these world-famous poems. The thoughtful reader will find many 
other elements of beauty and power, but he will recognize the two 


qualities here mentioned as pervading the poems from first to last, 
and constituting a great part of their enduring charm. 
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The real and imperishable charm of Homer is in twe 
great elements which pervade these poems: 

1. Abundant Life. From the opening line all is astir. 
In the Iliad the curtain rises on “Achilles’ wrath,” the fierce, 
tempestuous, relentless passion of a warrior who has never 
known restraint nor defeat. Behind this is the swift vision 
of “the souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain,” trooping to 
the pale realms of death. 

Then we plunge into the swirl of action. The grave 
and reverend priest comes in his sacerdotal robes to plead 
for the release of his daughter from captivity. The ruthless 
king, Agamemnon, answers him with rude defiance, threat- 
ening to slay him where he stands, for daring to offer the 
petition. The crushed suppliant paces sadly back along the 
shore, but prays to his god for help. Powerless himself to 
strike, he has awakened a greater power. The pestilence, 
which modern science would ascribe to the neglect of sani- 
tary conditions among those half-barbarian warriors, packed 
in ships and within a wall on one narrow strip of shore, is 
far other in the poet’s vision. The mighty Sun-god, the 
fair, but terrible Apollo, angered by the wrong to his votary. 
is shooting swift arrows of death, before which the invincible 
warriors fall, smitten by a power against which valor is no 
defense. 

The soothsayer, Chalcas, trusting in Achilles’ support, 
dares to lay the wrong at the very feet of the king Aga- 
memnon answers the man of religion with fury, but the fury 
of a beaten man who knows himself in the wroug. He 
sees all around the stern, resistant faces of warriors and 
chiefs who feel themselves doomed to mysterious death for 
his reckless obstinacy, and looks about for a soldierly antag- 
onist, with whom he may more worthily contend. Promptly 
he fixes on the doughty Achilles, flings the bitterest insult 
into his teeth, and the quarrel of the chiefs is on. We almost 
hold our breath as the resistless sword of Achilles, who could 
fight better than he could talk, gleams half-drawn from the 
scabbard. A higher prudence, personified as his goddess 
mother, “the silver-footed Thetis,” bids him pause, and he 
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vows a deadlier vengeance. Instead of smiting one man, 
he will withdraw his unmatched prowess and the valor of 
his mighty Myrmidons from the whole army of the Greeks, 
and let them know by defeat what it costs to offend Achilles. 

From this beginning the incidents crowd on: Agamem- 
non’s crafty proposal to return to Greece and give up the 
siege, which almost succeeds in spite of himself, and is only 
defeated by “the wise Ulysses ;” Hector’s fierce attack on the 
ramparts of the fleet; his single combat with Ajax; the 
exploits of other chiefs on either side, till the tragic death of 
his friend, Patroclus, leads to the bursting forth of Achilles 
and the fall of Hector, whom the poet, all unwittingly, has 
made the hero of the Iliad. 

We find the same fulness of physical life even in the 
amazing feasts of the heroes, and get a sympathetic sense 
of the satisfaction with which the big, hungry, tired men, 
E:ving largely in the open, consume at all untimely hours their 
enormous chunks of beef and big goblets of dark red wine. 
It is primitive man, living to the uttermost the kind of life 
he knew, not always lovely, but always tremendously alive. 

A hero performs prodigies of valor till he falls on the 
field, a hero to the end. He has met a soldier’s fate. Death 
closes over him. Other living heroes fight furiously around 
his corpse. If possible they give him a stately funeral, with 
games of athletic prowess. That scene is swiftly ended, 
and the great movement of living men sweeps us on. Even 
death is but an episode in the onward rush of soul-stirring 
life. 

In the midst of the strife of warriors comes the picture 
of womanly and domestic life in the beleaguered city; the 
conferences of the aged Priam with the beautiful but perfid- 
ious Helen; the procession of sorrowing and terrified mat- 
rons to the temple in soicmn, supplicating prayer; the heart- 
touching parting of Hector and his wife Andromache, with 
the human babe between, scared by the warrior’s armor till 
the helmet was removed, and he saw his father’s face 

It is human life, in all the extremes of rage, defiance, 
patriotic fervor, exulting joy, heart-breaking sorrow, always 
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full of movement, intensity and power. It is action, action, 
of mighty men doing all that man can do, defying death it- 
self, and never pausing while voice or hand can aid the 
cause for which they strive; and behind all the touching 
background of woman’s tenderness. 

“Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing—” 
is the constant refrain of the great poem. 

The Odyssey has the same qualities, but in different 
and ever varying scenes, bringing the reader in touch with 
every variety of life as known or imagined by ancient men; 
the chieftain, with his sturdy though ever diminishing little 
band, among strangers who were oftenest enemies, among 
giants and magicians, and the incalculable forces of nature, 
yet somehow toiling and fighting through. The Odyssey in 
their blood, we might say, was the inspiration of the Ten 
Thousand at a later day, in their historic retreat through 
the heart of Persia, till down their ranks from the van- 
guard rang the glad cry “Thalassa, thalassa!” (The sea. the 
sea!) and the long contest was won—the way open to Lome 
and native land. 

The Odyssey also sets forth the oneness everywhere 
of essential human life. The far-off Phaeacians sympathize 
perfectly with the sorrow of Ulysses, when crowding mem- 
ories of home come uvon him, and make him cover his 
head with grief in the midst of the feast. Waiving some 
differences of primitive customs, Nausicaa is modest and 
maidenly, and her mother as kindly, efficient, and matronly, 
as any maid or mother in Greece in after times, or in Ameri- 
ca today. 

2. - Closeness to Nature. Nature was a mighty friend, 
with whom those early men were mighty enough to live in 
full, daring, trustful, hearty sympathy; or at times a mighty 
foe, whom they met with the same reckless, resolute defiance 
as human foes. Here is the charm which allures many men 
to scenes of wild frontier life, out upon the stormy seas, or 
to the bitter cold, peril, and privation of the polar ice-fields, 
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north or south; which breathes in Scott’s “Waverley Nov- 
els,” in the Indian tales of Cooper, or fascinates so many 
in the cowboy tales so popular in our own day. But never 
has this been pictured as by Homer; the sea, with its 
ehanges, the “many-voiced,” the “resounding,” the “barren” 
sea, the silent, sandy shore, the mountains, the forests, are 
real, with « natural, living power. One can repeat over and 
over two lines from Pope’s translation of the Iliad, in the 
story of the embassy of the chiefs from Agamemnon to Ach- 
illes, and stil! find in them new beauty and power: 


“Through the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore.” 


It was the childhood of the race, and man was near the 
heart of nature, as children are today. The carefully nur- 
tured city boy or girl is supremely happy in a grass-plot or 
a sand-pile, satisfying the deep instinct to touch the earth, to 
get to the ground. The snow falls for him to play in, the 
ice freezes for him to slide on, trees are made for him to 
climb. Whittier has reminiscently voiced the feeling in his 
“Barefoot Boy,” 


“When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for.” 


But Homer’s heroes did not have to unlearn anything, 
and did not need to hark back to any past, in order to feel 
the thrill of companionship with nature. It was their very 
breath of life. From our cities, our studies, our offices, our 
factories, we come to these poems, to breath a free: air, 
and to enter into vital companionship with mountain and 
river and sea and sky—the great, wide, unmanufactured 
world once more our own. 

As we study the matter, we see that these two thoughts 
blend in one—the abundant life at once of man and of nature, 
rich, full and free. This is the essential charm of Homer. 
Beautiful descriptions, stirring scenes, touching episodes, 
may be pointed out, and may well be paused upon, but the 
eontrolling power is that which appeals to the deep craving 
of every strong brave heart, and even, on a more exalted 
plane, makes the crowning glory of our religion,—fulness of 
life in man in harmony with the universe of being. 












Papyrus Hunting 


By Camaen M. Cobern, Ph. D., Litt. D 


Chair of English Bible, and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

hunt for lions in Africa is not more exciting than the 

modern scientific hunt for papyri and the game is worth 
far more when caught. With the exception of one small li- 
brary of Epicurean philosophic fragments found at Herculan- 
eum, all the great discoveries of papyri have been maie in 
'‘Africa—in that out-of-the-way district lying west of the 
Nile in Central Egypt called the Fayoum. As the writer was 
one of the first Americans to spend any considerable time 
in this strange section and has kept careful track of all dis- 
coveries there he will try to make plain the value of papyrus 
hunting and how it is carried on successfully. 

What Are Papyri? 

The papyrus is a reed which grew plentifully in ancient 
Egypt in the Nile swamps but is now wholly extinct there. 
The natives made mats and baskets and boats and especially 
paper from it. Our modern name “paper” is almost a trans- 
cription of the old name. To make paper the pith of the 
papyrus was used, being cut into thin strips and laid side by 
side to form a sheet, another layer being put over this trans- 
versely and the two united, usually by pressure, though 
sometimes glue was used. When these sheets were dried and 
polished they made a good writing surface. Indeed a com- 
pany is now cultivating the papyrus plant on the Jordan 
where it leaves the Sea of Galilee, with the expectation of 
soon exporting to the United States large quantities of this 
ancient writing material. Papyri were greatly prized cen- 
turies before Abraham’s time. One sheet of papyrus which 
is 1500 years older than Abraham was recently found at 
Sakkara and all the Egyptian Pharaohs of the Pyramid era 
had their portraits taken with papyrus rolls in their hand. 
We possess a copy of the “Proverbs of Ptah-hotep” which 
was made 2500 B. C. Greek literary papyri are rarely longer 
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than twenty or thirty feet but some Egyptian papyri reach 
the enormous length of one hundred feet and one measures 
one hundred and forty-four feet. The roll was made by 
joining the short pieces together. The papyrus book did 
not appear until the third century of our era, when it be- 
came rather common for text books. Vellum, however, 
soon superseded it for books of the best quality, though 
papyrus continued in use to the seventh century at which 
time the Arab conquest of Egypt stopped its use for Greek 
and Latin books. 


Why Are These Papyri Found Only in the Fayoum? 


In almost every country, even in Palestine and the 
Egyptian Delta the soil is too moist to retain ancient docu- 
ments without their rotting. A few remarkable facts, not 
usually understood, explain why such vast collections 
have been discovered in the Fayoum. About one thousand 
years before the Trojar War a Pharaoh took advantage of a 
natural depression in this part of Egypt and by the construc- 
tion of a vast dam, parts of which still remain, he formed an 
artificial reservoir about one-seventh as long as Lake Erie, 
as the basis of an irrigating project stupendous enough to 
startle almost into incredulity our modern engineers. On 
the shores of this vast lake he established his summer home 
and built his palace (afterwards called the Labyrinth) and 
his tomb (the Hawara Pyramid) and set up the statues of 
himself and wife on the landing pier of the lake—one of 
these being known later as the Vocal Memnon. Immediately 
towns sprang up all along the border of this lake. But after 
a millennium or so some Pharach neglected the irrigation of 
Egypt and the lake was not kept up but shrank in size and 
those towns which had depended upon royal patronage for 
support were depopulated and never again in most instances 
inhabited. Centuries later some other ruler repaired par- 
tially the dams and again gave some impulse to trade in the 
Fayoum; but again depression came and these towns also 
were suddenly and permanently depopulated. Thus three 
different lines of towns were left with everything in them 
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which their owners did not think worth removing, to be cov- 
ered with the sands of the Libyan desert and never to be 
looked into by the eyes of men until within our lifetime. In 
the rubbish (afsch) of those ancient homes have been found 
these priceless treasures which have compelled the rewriting 
of all ancient history and even the rewriting of our Bible 
grammars and lexicons. 


The Progress of the Hunt 


It was in 1778 that the first known papyrus rolls were 
discovered by the Egyptian fellahen. But nohody valued 
them and only one of these has been preserved. The natives 
used them for fuel when they found they were not salable. 
How many were destroyed no one can tell. It was not until 
about the middle of the last century that one progressive 
thinker began to use the Greek Ptolemaic papyri, which had 
gradually been gathered into the museums. to explain some 
words in the Septuagint—i. e., the Greek Bible which was 
used by Jesus and his Apostles. The first discovery on a 
large scale took place at the site of Arsinoe in 1877, but the 
new era of papyri hunting began with W. M. Flinders Pet- 
rie’s discoveries, 1888-1890 at Hawara and Gurob. This 
greatest of all modern explorers appreciated the richness of 
his find and invented new ways of separating and restoring 
the old fragments. His most important work, however, con- 
sisted in his training of two men—Grenfell and Hunt— who 
in 1895, at first under his direction, began to dig at the now 
famous site of Oxyrynchus in the Fayoum. Here they 
found three hundred and fifty large boxes full of papyri 
dating from B. C. 200 to A. D. 600 and here for the first time 
the right methods of digging and the principles which should 
direct the papyri hunter were worked out. They learned 
by the very look cf the dirt in which they worke.l to be 
able to tell whether to expect any of these written docu- 
ments. After they discovered these principles of digging 
they could cover a site in quarter of the time and with 
far greater success, so that in the next few years at various 
points they quickly lit upon these hidden deposits. At Be- 
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huesa in 1897, though the ruins covered hundreds of acres, 
they found the papyri on the very first day of the digging; 
at Euhemeria (1898-9) they, with almost equal celerity, 
found some four hundred papyri, many of them excellently 
preserved. At Tebtunis (1898-1900) they made a most 
spectacular and unexpected discovery. A digger who had 
been hunting papyri and had been able to find nothing but 
mummied crocodiles, one day by accident hit a sacred croco- 
dile and broke it open and found it was full of papyrus 
rolls. After this crocodiles became of more interest, as about 
one in fifty were found to be papyrus museums. In 1902 
these energetic explorers began to work at the Ptolemaic ne- 
cropolis of el-Hibeh, finding in the cartonage of mummies 
a multitude of important papyri of the third and second 
centuries B. C. 

These most successful papyri hunters have been pub- 
lishing the results of their hunts every year clear down to 
1908. The splendid results have led many universities and 
learned societies into this new field and in the last four years 
not only have diggings been carried on in many places in 
Egypt but the libraries of London and Paris, Strasburg, 
Florence, Aberdeen, etc., have been carefully searched for 
papyri which are being scientifically edited. It is now com- 
paritively easy to tell the date of a papyrus by the character 
of the spelling, abbreviations, script, and material used in 
its making. While many Hebrew, Aramaic, Coptic, Demo- 
tic and Latin papyri have been found we limit our attention 
to the Greek and also exclude all of these which bear closely 
upon the Bible text or interpretation and upon linguistic 
questions. 


The Result of the Papyrus Hunt 


So many decrees of Emperors or dated biographical doc- 
uments have been found that the history of the entire period 
covered by these new documents is being rewritten. Land 
surveys, tax reports, petitions, official and military titles. and 
multitudes of contracts giving the consular name or era have 
been found. One new History of Greece has been dug up 
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which is said to rank in importance with Herodotus and 
Thucydides. 
Classical Literary Finds 

It is quite impossible even to name the authors from 
whom we have new plays or poems or new texts of old and 
famous works. Herodotus, Hesiod, Thucydides, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Euripides, Sophocles, Xenophon, and Homer 
are now studied in texts a thousand years older than any our 
fathers possessed. It is now certain that modern criticism 
of these texts was right in its general lines but that conjec- 
ture as to the exact words of the ancient author excepting 
on a very limited scale, has been rarely successful. Among 
the works now recovered for the first time is a new ode by 
Pindar, singing the praise of the simple life, a poem by Sap- 
pho, a part of a new comedy by Menander, in which he 
makes the statement which sounds very modern that “no 
honest man ever grew rich quickly,” and a play by Euripides 
in which occurs the famous maxim quoted by St. Paul, “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” (I Cor. 15:33); 
a noted work by Simonides quite resembling the Almanac 
of our Benjamin Franklin, in which are practical maxims 
like “Everything grows old except the love of gain;” a new 
rhetorical treatise whose author claims to be able to give to 
every speaker on every subject an epigram which will just 
fit his case, and many other works equally curious. An 
ancient Commentary on Aristotle and another on Thucy- 
dides, both of the second century, have been found. 

Legal 

Legal documents of all kinds, wills, leases, receipts, 
loans, sales, etc., are constantly in evidence. All of these 
ure so carefully prepared that they would be valid in any of 
our courts now. There are also various Reports of Legal 
Proceedings which show a most corrupt condition of the 
judiciary of that period. The waste papers found in what 
was evidently a Recorder’s Office contain, ¢. g., a speech by 
an advocate in which he boldly charges the judge with having 
certain base relations with a young boy whom he names. 
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Decrees of divorce and marriage contracts are not rare. In 
the marriage contracts the husband carefully tabulates all 
the rings, bracelets, mirrors, and dresses he had given his 
wife as betrothal or wedding gifts and the contract is some- 
times signed by as many as sixteen witnesses. Census re- 
ports and lists of those who have paid the Poll Tax for the 
first time are common. There are also many registrations 
of animals and slaves, the slaves being counted as ordinary 
property. Many sales of slaves have been recovered, some 
of them very curious. A female slave, Dioscorous, twenty- 
five years old, is sold 129 A. D. for twelve hundred drachmas 
and declared to be “free from blemish, excepting epilepsy 
and marks of punishment.” So a little eight-year-old girl, 
Sarapous, is sold 77 A. D., with the recommendation that 
she has “no blemish apart from epilepsy and leprosy!” One 
of the most pathetic of the slave contracts is one (91 A. D.?) 
in which a young slave girl, Apollonous, of middle height, 
long face and scar on her right foot, seeks release from 
three men who owned her. She had paid previously two- 
thirds of the price of her freedom and now wants to make 
the last payment and be really free. Another curious re- 
port is that of a public auction called (182 A. D.) to dispose 
of a male slave, Sarapaon, one-third of whom had been 
emancipated by one of his owners, Diogenes. Last year a 
contract was published in which a free man (A. D. 529) 
bound himself as a slave for four years at a fixed wage. 


Medical 


Many curious recipes of the second and third centu- 
ries have come to light. Here are some: “If her eyes ache 
and there is pain in the neck let her eat the liver of an ass.” 
To cure earache, “rinse with warm onion juice or syringe 
with the gall of a bull.” For low spirits a mixture of seven 
medicines is recommended—“tongue of a dog, slice of a 
snake, broth from crocodile’s dung,” etc. All this was easily 
accepted but it was disputed by the doctors whether ripe 
fruit was hurtful or harmful! Yet sometimes there is a 
surprising scientific guess, as when, in a papyrus published 
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last year, there is a two column treatise on surgery, dealing 
with an operation in the head for relief of injured eye- 
sight. 


Muzic and Poetry 


Those interested in music are not apt to forget the great 
discovery a few years ago of the Hymn to Apollo in which 
the ancient notes are attached to the Greek syllables. That 
old hymn was sung last year in Oxford. An analysis of the 
Greek musical scales has been found and several musical and 
stage directions, and several new lyrical poems. The best 
thing is a treatise by Fiippias on music in which he agrees 
with Plato, his great contemporary, that some kinds of in- 
strumental music have 2n immoral tendency. He in -ists 
that no man has a right to be a musical critic who is not 
himself a good performer and ridicules those who pose as 
critics and yet “sing worse than any of the singers and harp 
worse than any of the harpers.” 


Political and Business Revelations 

The beer tax is often mentioned in the papyri and that 

the saloon was even then in politics is suggested by a letter 
of a tax-farmer at Theodelphia (second century) who writes 
to a guild of fish salters directing them to support a certain 
Peteses who had paid his tax for making beer. Many letters 
of Menches, a high government official (komagrammateus) 
have been found indicating that it must have been a position 
which gave an income much larger than its stipulated sal- 
ary. He certainly paid a big bribe to get the office. Monopo- 
lies were as common then as now. Dozens of texts speak of 
the monopoly on brickmaking, perfume selling, laundry 
work, etc. These were often if not always under govern- 
ment control but it does not seem to have helped very 
much so far as the consumer was concerned. Prices on 
various commodities were fixed by law as well as the wages 
of the different grades of artisans. Contractors had to give 
bonds for the delivery of meat, etc., and one text shows 
that even the watchmen had to give bonds that they would 
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not join with robbers in stealing from the stores they 
guarded. 
Home and School Life 

Many school exercises from the early Christian centu- 
ries have been preserved to us. The edicts of the Emperors 
or extracts from classics or, in one case, parts of Paul’s let- 
ters are set as copies in the copy books. The boy who tried 
to copy the latter exercise (fourth century) followed the 
copy poorly, not only missing the spelling occasionally, but 
even omitting part of one verse. A copy of Euclid with 
the old geometrical drawings has been found and many slates 
and school tablets and sums partially worked have been dug 
up. A father writes to his sweetest son, Hierax, advising 
him as.to the amount of money he can spend and about the 
proper colored robe to wear with his purple cloak, adding, 
“Take care not to offend any of the persons at home and 
give your undivided attention to your books.” A mother 
writes to her son (second or third century) who is away 
at school, under the care of his pedagogus. Eros, that he 
must be now reading in the “sixth book,” and closes with 
sweet salutations from his sisters, and Theonis’s sisters 
“whom the evil eye shall not harm.” That the young men 
of this era needed looking after is quite evident from a 
“Lament” which has come down from the first century in 
which a youth sorrows over the death of his fighting cock, 
contemplating suicide because of it, and making the signifi- 
cant admission “For his sake was I called great in my life 
and deemed happy!” The wages paid for nursing, the 
grocery and meat bills (A. D. 1), for lettuce, oysters, tur- 
nips for picking. oil, pickled fish, leeks for the weaver’s 
breakfast, asparagus, cabbages, bread, beer, cake for the 
children, as well as the cost of enamelling the kettle and 
mending the cloak are now well known. Many birth and 
death notices and wedding and dinner invitations have come 
down to us. The latter are exactly in the modern form 
excepting that the usual hour was early in the afternoon. 
Various marriage contracts in which the wife proniises 
obedience in the correct modern formula (which perkaps 
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meant no more then than now) have been preserved, as 
well as some serious complaints of young married pespie 
against each other. For example, one wife of the fourth 
century complains that her new husband had whipped her 
slaves and half killed them, stripped her foster daughters 
and tortured them with fire and shut them in the cellar to 
make them confess that she had stolen some of her husband's 
goods, and that he had insulted her with bad speech and 
threats that he would take a mistress, and had even refused 
to trust her with the keys to the house. Another (written 
while St. Paul was alive) by Syra, daughter of Theon, de- 
clares that she married her scapegrace husband when he 
had not a cent in the world but that he had spent all her 
property and had now left her in absolute destitution. <A 
Lusband of this same period makes almost a similar com- 
plaint against his wife, saying she had not only left him but 
carried off various articles, which he enumerates. The horo- 
scopes and astrological schemes all testify to the coarse and 
immoral tone of the people. Yet the fact of some higher 
ideal is even proved by the vile plays of the theater, where, 
although the young mistress makes proposals to her slave, 
he refuses her advances because of his love for some slave 
maiden. So a father refuses to Phoebamenon the hand of 
his daughter Euphemia because of vile reports he had heard 
of him. 

Certainly papyrus hunting is a most amazing enter- 
prise! 
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The Shipwrecked Sailor 


An Ancient Egyptian Tale 

[Oné of the most complete documents existing on papyrus is 
the “Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor.” The tale itself seems to date 
from a very early period, when imagination could still have full 
play in Upper Nubia. In it a sailor is apparently presenting a peti- 
tion to some great man, in hopes of royal favor as the hero of the 
marvels which he proceeds to recount. 

The Papyrus, which apparently is of the age of the XIth 
Dynasty, is preserved at St. Petersburg, but is still unpublished. It 
has been translated by Professors Golenisheff and Maspero. The 
present version is taken from “Egyptian Tales” by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. Reprinted in the “Library of the World’s Best Literature.” ] 

The wise servant said, “Let thy heart be satisfied, O my 
lord, for that we have come back to the country, after we 
have long been on board, and rowed much, the prow has at 
last touched land. All the people rejoice and embrace us one 
after another. Moreover, we have come back in good health, 
and not a man is lacking; although we have been to the ends 
of Wawat* and gone through the land of Senmut,** we have 
returned in peace, and our land—behold, we have come 
back to it. Hear me, my lord; I have no other refuge. Wash 
thee and turn the water over thy fingers, then go and tell 
the tale to the Majesty.” 

His lord replied, “Thy heart continues still its wan- 
dering words! But although the mouth of a man may save 
him, his words may also cover his face with confusion. Wilt 
thou do, then, as thy heart moves thee. This that thou wilt 
say, tell quietly.” 

The sailor answered: 

“Now I shall tell that which has happened to me, to 


*Lower Nubia. 
**District about the first cataract. 
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my very self. I was going to the mines of Pharaoh, and I 
went down on the Sea* on a ship of 150 cubits long and 
40 cubits wide, with 150 sailors of the best of Egypt, who 
had seen heaven and earth, and whose hearts were stronger 
than lions. They had said that the wind would not be con- 
trary, or that there would be none. But as we approached 
the land the wind arose, and threw up waves eight cubits 
Ligh. As for me, I seized a piece of wood; but those who 
were in the vessel perished, without one remaining. A wave 
threw me on an island, after that I had been three days 
alone, without a companion beside my own heart. I laid 
me in a thicket and the shadow covered me. Then stretched 
I my limbs to try to find something for my mouth. I found 
there figs and grapes, all manner of good herbs, berries and 
grain, melons of all kinds, fishes and birds. Nothing was 
lacking. And I satisfied myself, and left on the ground 
that which was over, of what my arms had been filled withal. 
I dug a pit, I lighted a fire and I made a burnt-offering unto 
the gods. 


“Suddenly I heard a noise as of thunder, which I 
thought to be that of a wave of the sea. The trees shook 
wnd the earth was moved. I uncovered my face, and I saw 
that a serpent drew near. He was thirty cubits long, and his 
beard greater than two cubits; his body was overlaid with 
gold, and his color as that of true lazuli. He coiled himself 
before me. 


“Then he opened his mouth, while that I lay on my face 
before him, and he said to me, ‘What has brought thee, 
what has brought thee, little one, what has brought thee? 
If thou sayest not speedily what has brought thee to this 
isle, I will make thee know thyself; as a flame thou shalt 
vanish, if thou tellest me not something I have not heard, 
or which I knew not before thee.’ 

“Then he took me in his mouth and carried me to his 
resting-place, and laid me down without any hurt. I was 
whole and sound, and nothing was gone from me. Then 


*A mame often applied te the great river Nile 
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he opened his mouth against me, while that I lay on my 
face before him, and he said, ‘What has brought thee. what 
has brought thee, little one, what has brought thee to this 
isle which is in the sea, and of which the shores are in the 
midst of the waves?’ 

“Then I replied to him, and holding my arms low be- 
fore him,* I said to him: ‘I was embarked for the mines 
by the order of the Majesty, in a ship; 150 cubits was its 
length, and the width of it 40 cubits. It had 150 sailors 
of the best of Egypt who had seen heaven and earth, and the 
hearts of whom were stronger than lions. They said that 
the wind would not be contrary, or that there would be none. 
Each of them exceeded his companion in the prudence of his 
heart and the strength of his arm, and I was not beneath 
any of them. A storm came upon us while we were on the 
sea. Hardly could we reach to the shore when the wind 
waxed yet greater, and the waves rose even eight cubits. As 
for me, I seized a piece of wood, while those who were in the 
boat perished without one being left with me for three days. 
Behold me now before thee, for I was brought to this isle 
by a wave of the sea!’ 

“Then said he to me, ‘Fear not, fear not, little one, 
and make not thy face sad. If thou hast come to me, it is 
God ** who has let thee live. For it is he who has brovght 
thee to this isle of the blest, where nothing is lacking, and 
which is filled with all good things. See now thou shalt 
pass one month after another, until thou shalt be four 
months in this isle. Then a ship shall come from thy land 
with sailors, and thou shalt leave with them and go to thy 
country, and thou shalt die in thy town. Converse is pleas- 
ing, and he who tastes of it passes over his misery. I will 
therefore tell thee of that which is in this isle. I am here 
with my brethren and my children around me; we are 

*The usual Egyptian attitude of respect to a superior was to 
stand bent slightly forward, holding the arms downward. 


**The polytheistic Egyptians frequently used the term “God” 
without specifvir~ any particular deity: nerhaps, too, in their own 
minds they did not define the idea, but applied it simply to some 
general notion of Divinity. 
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seventy-five serpents, children, and kindred ; without naming 
a young girl who was brought unto me by chance, and on 
whom the fire of heaven fell and burnt her to ashes. As for 
thee, if thou art strong, and if thy heart waits patiently, 
thou shalt press thy infants to thy bosom and embrace thy 
vife. Thou shalt return to thy house which is full of all 
good things, thou shalt see thy land, where thou shalt dwell 
in the midst of thy kindred!’ 

“Then I bowed in my obeisance, and I touched the 
ground before him. ‘Behold now that which I have told 
thee before. I shall tell of thy presence unto Pharaoh, I 
shall make him to know of thy greatness, and I will bring 
to thee of the sacred oils and perfumes, and of incense of 
the temples with which all gods are honored. I shall tell 
moreover of that which I do now see (thanks to him), and 
there shall be rendered to thee praises before the fulness 
of all the land. I shall slay asses for thee in sacrifice, I 
shall pluck for thee the birds, and I shall bring for thee 
ships full of all kinds of treasures of Egypt, as is comely to 
do unto a god, a friend of men in a far country, of which 
men know not.’ 

“Then he smiled at my speech, because of that which 
was in his heart, for he said to me, “Thou art not rich in 
perfumes, for all that thou hast is but common incense. As 
for me, I am prince of the land of Punt,* and I have per- 
fumes. Only the oil which thou saidst thou wouldst bring 
is not common in this isle. But when thou shalt depart 
from this place, thou shalt never more see this isle; it shall 
he changed into waves.’ 


“And behold, when the ship drew near, attending to all 
that he had told me before, I got me up into an high tree, 
to strive to see those who were within it. Then I came and 
told to him this matter; but it was already known unto him 
before. Then he said to me, ‘Farewell, farewell; go to thy 


*Punt was the “land of spices” to the Egyptian, and thence, 
too, the finest incense was brought for the temple services. It in- 
cluded Somaliland in Africa, and the south of Arabia. 
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house, little one, see again thy children, and let thy name 
be good in thy town; these are my wishes for thee!’ 

“Then I bowed myself before him, and held my arms low 
before him, and he, he gave me gifts of precious perfumes, 
of cassia, of sweet woods, of kohl, of cypress, an abund- 
ance of incense, of ivory tusks, of baboons, of apes, and 
all kinds of precious things I embarked all in the ship 
which was come, and bowing myself, I prayed God for him. 

“Then he said to me, ‘Behold, thou shalt come to thy 
country in two months, thou shalt press to thy bosom thy 
children, and thou shalt rest in thy tomb!’ After this I 
went down to the shore unto the ship, and I called to the 
sailors who were there. Then on the shore I rendered 
adoration to the master of this isle and to those who dwelt 
therein. 

“When we shall come, in our return, to the house of 
Pharaoh, in the second month, according to all that the 
serpent has said, we shall approach unto the palace. And 
IT shall go in before Pharaoh, I shall bring the gifts which 
I have brought from this isle into the country. Then he 
shall thank me before the fulness of all the land. Grant 
then unto me a follower, and lead me to the courtiers of 
the king. Cast thine eye upon me after that I am come 
to land again, after that I have both seen and proved this. 
HTear my prayer, for it is good to listen to people. It was 
said unto me, ‘Become a wise man, and thou shalt come to 
honor,’ and behold I have become such.” 

This is finished from its beginning unto its end, even as it was 


found in a writing. It is written by the scribe of cunning fingers, 
Ameniamenaa; may he live in life, wealth and health. 











Some Recent Phases of Library 


Development 


By Lutie E. Stearns 


Chief Traveling Library Department, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wis. 


T has come to be an accepted fact in library economy 
that, as Melvil Dewey, formerly State Librarian of 
New York, has said, “It is, after all, not the few great li- 
braries but the thousand small ones that may do most for 
the people.” 

Among the agencies which are doing a great work in 
removing the old-time feeling of isolation on the farm and 
which may be properly classed with good roads, trolley lines, 
rural free delivery and farmers’ telephones, is the modern 
traveling library. Traveling libraries are collections of 
twenty-five to one hundred books which are sent out from 
a central depository and exchanged at frequent intervals. 
Nearly every state :n the Union now has traveling libraries 
maintained either by the State or some organization, such 
as the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the Grange, or 
other associations interested in the welfare of farming com- 
munities. It is estimated that at the present time there are 
about six thousand traveling libraries in circulation, twenty- 
two states reporting a circulation of 600,443 during the year 
1907. It has been well said that, “It is not possible to de- 
vise any extension of our system of popular education that 
will give as much information, so carefully chosen, so ac- 
cessible at so small a cost, as may be gained by adding free 
traveling libraries. Not one citizen in one thousand could 
select as good books, nor purchase as cheaply and none 
could make exchanges of reading as wisely as all, working 
unitedly, may do for all.” 

But library workers have found that traveling libra- 
ries are not enough, many isolated communities remote 
from railways not being reached by them. To Miss Mary 
L. Titcomb, librarian of the Washington County Library 
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of Hagerstown, Maryland, belongs the credit and honor 
of the establishment of the first book-wagon for the distri- 
bution of books to rural communities. The Washington 
County Library is one of the few libraries of the country 
that is open to the people of an entire county, receiving 
part of its support from an endowment, part from the 
county and part from the city wherein it is located. When, 
however, it is realized that the total annual appropriation 
amounts to but four thousand dollars, one cannot but mar- 
vel at the results accomplished. In addition to the main 
library at Hagerstown, seventy-three deposit stations are 
maintained in the smaller villages and hamlets, in the rural 
public schools, Sunday schools, and farm houses. The 
book-wagon goes to and fro, over sixteen routes in the 
county, distributing beoks to the more isolated parts. 
In Miss Titcomb’s report concerning the use of the book- 
wagon, she says: “As yet no better way has been found 
of reaching rural communities than this form of house to 
house delivery. It far exceeds the traveling library or de- 
posit station in its usefulness, in that the personal element 
enters into the work. The tastes of the individual can be 
consulted. If there are children, attention can be called 
to the books which will please them. If the wagon does not 
contain what is desired, a memorandum can be taken then 
and there, and the book mailed to the individual. Further- 
more, the work of a library in a community is never solely 
to supply known wants but ever and always to be on the 
alert to create a demand. The gospel of books is like the 
gospel of eternal life for which men have never hun- 
gered until it has heen brought to them by the zeal of its 
ministers. So with books. The time has passed when it 
seemed all sufficient to open the doors with the invitation, 
‘ITere is a library free as air to all who wish to use it.’ 
The librarian has learned that as far as lies within his re- 
sources, it is his business to see that the right book reaches 
the right person, even if it involves convincing that person 
that he wants the took. This is what the book-wagon is 
attempting with varying success in this county. Even where 
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it seems to fail, as an outward and visible sign of the aim 
of the library, it is not to be despised.” 

Three thousand seven hundred books have been dis- 
tributed through the medium of the book-wagon during 
the past year, a satisfactory increase during this, the fourth 
year, of the existence of the wagon. In fact so highly has 
it come to be appreciated that even the directors of the 
turnpikes over which it travels ofttimes give it the freedom 
of the road. The cost of the book-wagon was one hundred 
and seventy-five doilars. It was designed to carry several 
of the traveling library cases in the interior with shelving 
having a capacity of about three hundred volumes on each 
side, the doors opening outward. In the course of the 
journey the cases are delivered by the library janitor, oth- 
ers checked up to be brought in for exchange and all the 
out-of-the-way farm houses are visited where an invitation 
is given to the family to come out and inspect the wares 
offered, the wagon being driven through the country lanes 
to the door. Books are left for two months with the un- 
derstanding that neighbors may exchange with each other 
and at the end of that time the wagon goes back with an- 
other set. Thousands of books have been issued through 
this method, the experiment proving most successful and in 
every way worthy of imitation in other states. 

In closing one of her annual reports, as showing the 
spirit underlying her work, Miss Titcomb says, “Not long 
ago in a distant city in the hills, a concourse of people was 
gathered together to dedicate a new library building. The 
speaker of the day summed up the function of the library 
in these words: ‘When men lose their narrow minded con- 
fidence that their personal views must necessarily be right; 
when they enlarge the borders of their minds for the recep- 


tion of other men’s ideas; when they recognize the su- 
premacy of truth and take for their motto: “Not authority 
for truth, but truth for authority ;” when they become char- 
itable and tolerant toward their neighbors, hospitable to new 
conceptions, watchful for self improvement, ready to sink 
their private interests in the common good; then they be- 
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come the-material.cac ot which a great and lasting nation 
may be built. This is the use of books—not to make schol- 
zrs, but to make citizens; not to make book worms, but to 
make men; not to increase the pride of learning, but to fos- 
ter that fine humility of spirit which is the first condition 
to the fulfilment of all wholesome ideals of knowledge and 
power.’ Let us see to it, that this high ideal and aim of the 
public library is ever before us.” 


AN EPITAPH 


My epitaph must make it clear 

An admiral lies buried here :— 

Crispinus, mighty among men, 

And old Ravenna’s citizen ; 

Which fact entitles me to hope 

Thou wilt not rashly interlope, 

And less illustrious dust bestow 

In this my tomb ; for, doing so, 

Thou wouldst extremely vex my mind ; 

And what is more, thou wouldst be fined. 
—Anonymous.* 


*From “‘Idylls and Epigrams, Chiefly from the Greek Anihol- 
ogy,’ Translated by Richard Garnett 





















The Vesper Hour* 
Conducted by Chancellot Joli: H.. Vincént 
The Pagan Philosophy and Christianity 


HE wealth of the world of religious literature renders it 
difficult to select with perfect wisdom the monthly 
reading for the members of our Circle, in which there is of 
aecessity such a variety of taste and spiritual need. The vast- 
ness and variety of the realm opened to us, however, makes 
it casily possible to find material which may minister to the 
spiritual benefit of all devout students of the larger, the 
loftier, and nobler life. With this aim in mind I offer 
for the first month of this new C. L. S. C. “Classical” year 
the follewing selections from a volume by the late James 
Baldwin Brown of Scotland, entitled “Stoics and Saints.” 

It must be remembered, and it is essential to the true 
understanding of our subject, that the regeneration of so- 
ciety began quite out of the province of philosophers. That 
a regeneration was accomplished, and that it was accom- 
plished by Christianity, is unquestionable. The only point is 
Was not Philosophy in a fair way of carrying out the task 
when it was interrupted by Christianity? The Philosophers 
were working in the higher social region; Christianity be- 
gan at the other end of the scale. Born among a despised 
and hated people, it everywhere won converts among the 
humblest classes of society. This was not exclusively the 
case; scholars, Rabbis, captains, senators, Areopagites, men 
of all positions and degrees of culture joined the movement ; 
but the great mass of the disciples came from the ranks of 
the poor. 

Soon in all the chief cities of the Roman world, there 
was gathered a band of Christian disciples who lived in the 
closest brotherly fellowship, who ministered to each other 
freely of their substance, who allowed no bitter poverty to 
exist among their members, who were pledged by the most 
sacred and binding of all possible constraints to industry, 
honesty, purity and self-renouncing service to mankind. So- 
ciety was new born wherever their Gospel penetrated, and 


. 
*The Vesper Hour, conducted in THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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began living a new ‘life with a vigor, a joy, a hope, an on- 
ward and’ upward-pressure, which for ages had been utterly 
unknown in the heathen world. Philosophy went on its way 
among the higher classes; but it laid absolutely no hold on 
men at large. The reformation which it wrought in a few 
elect spirits, failed utterly to spread downwards to the mass 
of mankind. The poor were not touched by it; society was 
not helped by it; its noblest men, and they grew fewer-and 
fewer generation by generation, bewailed bitterly the uni- 
versal indifference. 


[Set us understand that it was not new ideas, which, as 
introduced by Christianity, wrought the result New ideas it 
had in abundance, but new ideas were not the secret of its 
power. The essential matter in the Gospel was that it was 
the history of a Life. It was a tale of fact that all could 
understand, that all could believe, that all could love. It 
differed fundamentally from Philosophy, because it appealed 
not to culture but to life. 


Christ alone among all great religious teachers felt that 
the tale of His life and death would be the Gospel for the 
world. Not what He taught merely, but what He was and 
what He did, was the Gospel; and therefore, because it be- 
longed to the region of life, it came with such vital impact 
to the heart of mankind. Everywhere, as if a fresh shock 
from some vital battery had struck them, men began, when 
its message reached them, to live; and everywhere within 
the sphere of the Church’s influence there was light, love, 
energy, and hope. And the fundamental reason was that 
the Church could tell the eager wistful world, not what men 
thought about God, which knowledge must be always as 
limited and variable as men’s understanding, but what God 
thought about man, said to man, did for man, and was do- 
ing and would do for man through eternity. * * * We do 
right to take at the very highest possible value the work 
which the philosophers accomplished for the moral and intel- 
lectual development of man. * * * But men wanted not to 
guess, or to think, but to know, the truths on which they 
were to build their Zion. A system of truth which could 
never rise higher than the speculations of a human brain, 
might be an admirable culture, but could never be a religion 
to mankind. * * *. 

Philosophy was entirely powerless to combine, confed- 
erate, and command men. There was no Power above them 
all which commanded the assent of their understandings, 
and which spoke with authority alike about truth and about 
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life. They were scattered stars in the sky, with no visible 
order and no particular function in relation to the great mass 
of mankind. The doctriné of Christ came like the sun, and 
then everyone felt that he lived in an orderly and divinely - 
governed world. The philosophers devoted themselves with 
honest intention to minister to human want and pain, and to 
be at hand with a seasonable word on all the great occasions 
of life. But all depended on the individual thinkers; there 
was no authority above them to commit this ministry as a 
charge to them, and to raise up in each generation a kindred 
band. * * * In the Church men found an institution which 
could be depended upon for the supply of that service for 
which the world was pining, and which had become an im- 
perative need of mankind. There was that in Christiamty 
which called forth, constrained, and inspired the service, and 
which assured to the world age after age successive and ever- 
increasing companies of teachers and ministers. Christianity 
sent these out generation by generation with a vigor which 
was never paralyzed for a moment, even in the darkest days 
of ignorance and wretchedness, days in which the philoso- 
pher utterly vanished ; and this was because that vigor was 
fed from a perennial celestial spring. 

Through all the ages there was a unity in the Christian 
teaching, and in the Christian service, because these were not 
dependent on the ever-varying thoughts and impulses of man, 
but on the Word and the Will of One who remained ‘the 
same yesterday, and today, and forever,’ and who had the 
power to call forth men to be His messengers and ministers 
according to His righteous and unerring will. There is 
abundant play of individual thought and individual char- 
acter under the Christian system. The sects of Christians 
have been more numerous than the sects of the philosophers. 
But the Christians have had the conviction that above all the 
sects there is the Truth which changes not and fails not, and 
which is ever working on the sects, correcting their error, 
enlarging their narrowness, and leading them into fuller 
knowledge and nobler life; and it is hardly possible to esti- 
mate the influence that this conviction about the absolute 
eternal Truth possessed by all the Christian Schools, has 
exercised on man in the moral, intellectual, and__ political 
spheres. : 


The Christians, moreover, threw themselves into this 
ministry with consuming passion. There was no passion in 
Philosophy, nothing to inspire passion. But the Church was 
aglow with ardour. A host of eager, enthusiastic ministers 
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started forth when the love of Christ had laid its constraint 
on their spirits, and threw themselves with the instinct of 
conquerers on the sin, the vice, the wretchedness of the 
world. Round the disciples hope breathed wherever they 
moved; around the philosophers the lassitude of indiffer- 
ence or the paralysis of despair. 

Very deeply connected with the helplessness of Philo- 
sophy to meet the profound needs, and satisfy the imperious 
cravings of mankind, was its teaching, or want of teaching, 
about sin. Stoicism as we have seen was a doctrine of self- 
gratulation, and the Stoic was a Pharisee at heart. The 
world needed beyond everything to be convinced of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment; and only when the conviction 
of sin was brought into its heart, with the promise of de- 
liverance, did it begin to look up and live. The most terrible 
vices were rampant in the society in which Epictetus, Sen- 
eca, and Marcus Aurelius moved; but they pass them lightly 
by. When Paul ‘reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.’ So the world trembled 
before the Christian preachers, as it never trembled and 
never could tremble, before the Stoics, and that fear was the 
beginning of its regeneration. For through the world a 
message ran, which was never heard in the Stoic Schools, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ That message wrought conviction of sin, it pro- 
claimed forgiveness of sin, it promised victory over sin— 
and from that hour the struggle of man against the evil 
which was destroying him, acquired the sanctity and inten- 
sity of acrusade. And then, from the Gospel of the forgive- 
ness of sin, sprang forth the passion of the Divine Love. 

Here we touch the last, the deepest reason why Philoso- 
phy could never be a religion to man, nor exercise a regen- 
erating power on society. Its gospel was essentially a love- 
less gospel. It is love which kindles the eye, fires the blood, 
and strains the energies to their highest tension. The world 
which had listened coldly to the philosophers, with no stir- 
ring of a pulse of passion or of hope, started literally into 
new life when this gospel was preached to it: ‘The love 
of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then did all die; and that he died for all that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose again.’ ” 
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Yet we doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the Suns. 


The old proverb that one cannot see the woods for the 
trees is sometimes applicable to us as Chautauqua readers. 
At the beginning of a new year our enthusiasm leads us to 
plunge into our course with such determination to know 
everything. that we lose our perspective. Then the facts 


which we are trying to pile up begin to overwhelm us be- 


cause we cannot grasp them all and our fate is that of the 
woodsman so encompassed by trees that he can’t see the 
vistas. Just here we nced to remember that a “broad out- 
look” is not necessarily a superficial one. We may know a 
great many facts and yet have very little idea of their sig- 
nificance. The coming Classical Year is to cover a very 
wide field. Many things must be taken for granted, but cer- 
tain great ideas will develop as we read and if we grasp these 
firmly the course will have done a great deal for us. Many 
of us are to grapple with the far back Egyptian centuries 
for the first time. Never mind if the details slip away. 
Try to get into the spirit of those mysterious old Egyptian 
rulers who have left such scanty but overwhelming relics of 
their power. Study the architecture of their wonderful 
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James H. Breasted Lewis F. Pilcher George Willis Cooke 
temples and those of later races and nations as Professor 
Pilcher describes it and see how it developed as one archi- 
tect after another exper’mented with a new idea, and then 
realize as you look about you how we today are the in- 
heritors of their genius. Then as you follow primitive wo- 
man on her long journey through the centuries, you will 
feel the steady upward pressure of the great march of civi- 
lization; the great contributions of Greece and Rome will 
become more and more clear and in the end your Classical 
Year will have given you an inspiring view of the past in its 


a — 


SoME MEMRERS OF OuR FACULTY. 
Widespread interest is being awakened in our Chau- 


relation to modern life. 


tauqua Series for the coming year on “Woman in the Prog- 
ress of Civilization.”” The author, Mr. George Willis Cooke, 
has devoted himself to the study of this subject for many 
years. He was born in Michigan, educated at Olivet College 
in that State, then at Jefferson Institute, Wisconsin, an:l 
after graduating at the Unitarian Theologica’ School in 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, he entered the ministry. Always 
attracted to the study of literature he published some years 
ago a book on “Ralph Waldo Emerson, His Life, Writings, 


and Philosophy ;” “George Eliot, a Critical Study; “Poets 
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and Preblems,” ete. Since his retirement from the active 
ministry ten years ago, he has lived in Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Cooke lectured at Chautauqua in 1903. 
Professor James Henry Breasted, one of the foremost 
Egyptologists of the present day, has been the head of this 
department in the University of Chicago since 1905, and 
Director of the Haskell Oriental Museum since 1902. Chau- 
tauqua readers are especially fortunate in being able to take 
a Reading Journey Through Egypt under his direction, 
for he combines with archaeological knowledge a very de- 
lightful style and the skill of an enthusiastic and experienced 
teacher. He returned last year from an Egyptian exploring 
expedition, having previously explored and collected on the 
river Nile for the University of Chicago in 1894-5. In 1900 
he was appointed on a year’s mission to the museums of 
Europe by commission of the Royal Academies of Ger- 
many (Berlin, Leipzic, Munich, Gottingen) to copy and ar- 
range the Egyptian inscriptions in those museums for the 
Egyptian Dictionary, for the compilation of which the aca- 
demies were commissioned and endowed by the German Em- 
peror. He was elected Honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin in 1907. His works include 
“A History of Egypt,” “Ancient Egyptians,” “Ancient Re- 
cords of Egypt,” (5 volumes), “The Battle of Kadesh,” 
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Egypt through the Stereoscope,” etc. 

Professor Lewis Frederick Pilcher, the author of our 
series on Historic Types of Architecture is Professor of the 
History of Art at Vassar College and an architect in New 
York City. Vassar is one of the few colleges which are 
making use of the study of architecture as a cultural course 
by means of which the student may trace the progress of 
ideas from the oldest of civilizations to the present day 
Professor Pilcher is the author of several book: and many 
authoritative articles on art. He is a graduate of Columbia 
School of Mines; has been lecturer in architecture, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University Extension Society, New 
York Free Lecture Department, the Brooklyn Institute, 
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RUISDAEL'S VIEW OF THE RHINE NEAR WYK 8Y DUURSTEDE 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle: Certificate for the Course for 1908-09. 


iat Stab Chancellor 


and has conducted University Travel parties in Classic 
iands. 
«o> 
THE ANNUAL CERTIFICATE. 

Every member of the C. L. S. C. who finishes the year’s 
course is entitled to the Annual Certificate, which can be 
secured by applying to the C. L. S. C. office at Chautaaqua 
using the form of Application which is a part of the pamph- 
let of review questions already furnished. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows that one of Ruisdael’s very beautiful 
Dutch pictures has been made the chief feature of the Cer- 
tificate. This will be a memorable souvenir of the year’s 


reading. 
ad 
To C. L. S. C. Grabuares. 

At the C. L. S. C. Alumni banquet at Chautauqua this 
suminer, on the evening of Recognition Day, some four 
hundred graduates were present. More than usual en- 
thusiasm was manifest and a feeling was abroad through- 
out the season that Chautauqua has a mission as yet only 
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Public Library, Humboldt, Iowa. 


imperfectly realized. These graduates went home to work 
seriously for the extension of the C. L. S. C. and there 
are other graduates equally enthusiastic who will be glad 
of suggestions as to how to go to work. 

Send to the Extension Office, Chautauqua, New York, 
for the new “Handbook of Special Courses” and the new 
“Handbook of Talking Points.” The former of these 
contains all the new special courses except that on Spain 
for which see the August CHAUTAUQUAN, and the new Seal 
Course for reading THe CHAUTAUQUAN only, particulars 
of which are given below. In the last pages of this Hand- 
book are instructions regarding the organization of a So- 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove. This is a simple matter. 
It does not necessarily call for the formation of a study 
club, but it insures a society of graduates in every town who 
will meet twice a year, welcoming the new graduates each 
spring and arranging for some united action in the fall,—a 
vesper service, a lecture, or some effective small gatherings 
at various points which shall make the C. L. S. C. better 
known. Every town where there are half a dozen gradu- 
ates should have a Society of the Hall in the Grove. Will 
every graduate reader help to bring this about? 


C. L. S. C. Round Table 


Interior of Public Library, Humboldt, Iowa. 


Interior of Public Library, Humboldt, Iowa. (2 
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CHAUTAUQUA Day or CHAUTAUQUA RALLY. 


Chancellor John H. Vincent will be available for a lim- 
ited number of engagements in September and October. 
Any Chautauquans who would like to arrange for a Chau- 
tauqua Day or a Chautauqua Rally this fall or winter should 
write to Dr. D. W. Howell, General Secretary of the 
C. L. S. C., Chautauqua, New York. One of the best ways 
in which to awaken Chautauqua interest in a. community 
and lead to the organization of a Circle, is to hold a Sun- 
day Vesper Service early in the autumn. Even towns which 
are not able to secure the services of the Chancellor can 
do much by securing copies of the Vesper Service from the 
Chautauqua Office and holding the service under the lead- 
ership of a local pastor. 

od 


To Att C. L. S. C. MEmBERs. 


Send for the new “Handbook of Talking Points.” Note 
the great variety of people who have found help in the 
C. L. S. C. Think over the circle of your acquaintances 
and see what you can do to reach others. Send to the 
Extension Office at Chautauqua for circulars, and talk about 
the plan. You can remind people who feel that they cannot 
buy the books, that they can secure a set free by getting 
ten other readers. The names need not all be from one 
town. It is also possible for several people to use one set 
of books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, those not subscribers 
paying an enrollment fee of one dollar. 

Talk to the Circles in your town about a Chautauqua 
crusade in your vicinity. Let the Circle delegate two of its 
members to take a trolley trip through a nearby country 
neighborhood, making a house to house canvas. Book agents 
succeed, and the buyers often do not read the books which 
they buy. Why shouldn’t Chautauquans succeed also and 
make these new 1913 readers correspondence members of 
their Circle? There is a great opportunity for a strong Cir- 
cle to reach out into the isolated homes and do a splendid 
work. 
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Send for a dozen copies of the “Handbook of Talking 
Points” and other circulars. Give them to your minister, 
librarian, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. secretaries, Wo- 
man’s Club leaders, the teachers of adult Sunday School 
Classes, etc. If every reader will be a missionary for the 
C. L. S. C. during the next few weeks its membership will 
increase a hundred fold. Those who were present at Chau- 
tauqua this summer and at other Chautauquas and heard 
from many graduates the story of what Chautauqua means 
to them, must feel the wonderful vitality of the work. Let 
every reader help to spread Chautauqua’s message. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON GREECE AND SICILY. 


Many circles like to initiate the new year’s work with a lecture 
bearing upon the subjects to be studied, and so arouse interest in 
Chautauquan plans. Such circles will be glad to learn that Miss 
Edwina Spencer, well known to Chantauqua readers for her con- 
tributions to THE CHAUTAUQUAN on Art topics, has two illustrated 
lectures which are available for this Classical year. One of these 
is entitled the “Dead Cities of Sicily.” It takes up the fascinating 
Greek Cities built on the island of Sicily when it formed part of 
Magna Grecia. These old rpins with their modern Italian setting 
have a wonderful charm. Miss Spencer has been in Italy quite re- 
cently and both material and pictures are new. She offers also a 
single lecture on Modern.Greece in all its various aspects. The 
pictures are unique, gathered throughout Greece. Such an enter- 
tainment might be made of real service to the community. Circles 
may reach Miss Spencer by writing to The Chautauqua Press, Chau- 


tauqua, New York. 


New GRADUATE SEAL FOR READING THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A new plan recently announced by the C. L. S. C has 
already met with great favor among the graduates, namely, 
a seal for reading the three required series in THE CHavu- 
TAUQUAN and filling out a very brief review paper upon 
them. There is no separate fee for this course; every sub- 
scriber to THE CHAUTAUQUAN who is also a graduate is 
eligible and will receive the memoranda for this course upon 
applying, after January first to the C. L. S. C. Office at Chau 
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tauqua. Graduates who read THe CHAUTAUQUAN but are 
not subscribers may receive the memoranda by paying the en- 
roliment fee for the year, one dollar. The advantage of this 
new Course is that it encourages every graduate to be a 
constant reader of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and so keep in touch 
with all the latest developments in the work of Chautauqua. 
It also provides him with a brief but systematic course of 
reading which enables the graduate to keep up his good 
habits of systematic study, leaving him sufficient time if he 
chooses to pursue other lines of work. Stated in compact 
form the new arrangement is as follows: 


Any graduate who enrolls for the work of the current year, 
either as a subscriber to ThE CHAUTAUQUAN or by the payment of 
the separate enrollment fee of $1.00, can earn one or two seals in 
either of the following wiys: (1) One seal for reading the full 
course and stating the fact without filling out memoranda; (2) 
A second seal for filling out memoranda on the full course; or, 
(1) one seal for reading the magazine and filling out memoranda 
upon the same; (2) a second seal for reading the four books and 
filling out memoranda on the same. 


Cc. L. S. C. CLASS oF ’82. 


The members of the Class of ’82, the Pioneers, have issuei 
this summer a very attractive class book containing the names of 
ail their graduates, the class song, class yell, etc., with a photograph 
of Mrs. B. T. Vincent, the class president, and a view of the 
Pioneer fountain. Copies can be secured from Mrs. A. G. Jones, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., for 25 cents. Five copies for a dollar. 


= 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR CIRCLES AND READERS. 


It is a privilege for any individual or library te possess such 
an important and delightful work as Professor J. H. Breasted’s 
“History of Egypt.” The author’s scientific training, natural gifts 
as a teacher, and years of archaeological research fit him in an un- 
usual degree icr the task of writing such a book To most people, 
ancient Egypt is a land of mummies and pyramids. What is their 
surprise to discover in this fascinating volume how the treasures of 
that hoary empire, discovered by the patient research of scholars, 
have revealed a worderful story of a highly advanced civilization, 
ingenious, artistic and literary which in some respects throws into 
the shade our noasted modern enterprise. The story has been writ- 
ten by Professcr Breastec with a clear, luminous style which makes 
the ancient people as weil as their rulers live before us. The actual 
bodily forms of many a famous king which have come to life reveal 
men of commanding ability who in the very dawn of history as we 
know it, were eagerly attempting to solve the problems of human 
life. In addition to the charm of the narrative the book is illustrated 
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with nearly two hundred superb halftones and maps and supplied 
with a chronological table of the kings. 

Fortunately for the reader who finds even the moderate price 
of five dollars too large for his pocketbook, Professor Breasted has 
recently brought out a smaller work entitled “A History of the 
Egyptians” for a dollar and a quarter (net). This volume while 
an abridgment of the earlier book, retains the same chapter di- 
visions and includes some additional notes on recent discoveries, a 
selected bibliography, etc. In spite of the necessary condensation 
and the absence of illustrations, the readable character of the 
work has been preserved and the story of Egypt is thus placed 
within easy reach of a host of readers, especially those who have 
the benefit of the illustrations to appear in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON EGYPT. 


Professor Breasted has a number of illustrated lectures on 
Egypt which he is constantly giving either singty or in connected 
courses. During the fali months he will be open to engagements 
in any part of the country. After January 1 to those within 
easy reach of Chicago. Many Circles could arrange to combine with 
other clubs in their own town and secure one or more lectures to the 
advantage of themselves and the community. Professor Breasted 
may be addressed at the University of Chicago. 


a 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Reep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
Opreninc Day—August I. SprrciaL SunpaAy—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
Special Sunpay --- November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SprciaL SunpAy — July, second 
Cotrece Day— January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
Spectra, SuNpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Lonerettow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day-—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


a 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER. 
FIRST WEEK—OCTOBER 1-8 
In Tne CHautavovan: “Woman in the Progress of Civilization.” 
Chapter I. Maternal Society and Its Institutions. 
In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life.” Chapter I to 
page 17. “The Homeric Stories,” The Iliad. Books I-III. 


SECOND WEEK—OCTOBER 8-15. 


In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life.” Chapter I to 
page 32. “The Homeric Stories,” The Iliad. Books IV-VI. 
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THIRD WEEK—OCTOBER 15-22. 
In THE Cuautauguan: “A Reading Journey through Egypt.” Chap- 
ter I. The Story of the Nile Dwellers and Their Land. 
In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life.” Chapter I to 
page 49. “The Homeric Stories,” The Iliad. Books VII-IX. 
FOURTH WEEK—OCTOBER 22-29. 


In THe Cnautauguan: “Historic Types of Architecture.” Egyp- 
tian. 

In the Required Books: “The Greek View of Life.” Chapter I 
concluded. “The Homeric Stories,” The Iliad. Books X-XII. 


a 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 

The members of every Chautauqua Circle should provide 
themselves without iail with one_or more copies of Professor 
Breasted’s “History of the Ancient Egyptians.” This is a mine of in- 
formation regarding ancient Egypt, and its moderate price, $1.25, 
brings it within the reach of every Circle. Public libraries should 
be encouraged to secure copies of this. It will add greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of the study of this subject. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Discussion of unusual words in article on “Woman in the Progress 
of Civilization.” 

Review of Chapter I in the above series. 

Readings: Selections from Hiawatha’s Childhood; or from Mason's 
“Woman's Share in Primitive Culture,” Chapter VI, The Beast 
of Burden ; or from Starr’s “Some First Steps in Human Pro- 
gress,” Chapter 23, Marriage and the Family. 

Oral Report: Some Recent Phases of Library Development. (See 
article in this magazine.) 

Roll Call: Quotations from the first three books of the Iliad, giving 
figures of speech. 

Discussion: Homeric Customs as they appear in these three books. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Review of “The Greek View of Life.’ Chapter I to page 17. 

Paper: The Myth of Demeter and its significance. (See Dyer’s 
“Gods in Greece” and all available books, encyclopedia articles, 
Greek Histories, Literature, and Myths, etc.) 

Review of “The Greek View of Life” to page 32. 

Reading: The Charm of Homer. (See this magazine.) 

Roll Call: Quotations from the Iliad illustrating the Homeric re- 
lations between gods and men. 

Reading: Comparison of translations of Homer. Some picturesque 
passages should be read as translated by Bryant, Pope, Chap- 
man, and our own authors. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Brief Review of Required Article, the leader emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of each period. (See Breasted’s History of the 
Egyptians. ) 

Paper: The Gods in Egypt. (See Breasted’s History, pp. 57-65, 
also article in Kaedeker on the Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians.) 

Map Review of Egypt. (See maps in this magazine, in Breasted’s 
History and in Baedeker. Note articles in Chapter I of the 
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above history and in Baedeker on the Nile, the geography ef 
the Nile, and the geology of Egypt by Capt. H. G. Lyons.) 

Paper: The Egyptian view of the future. (See Breasted’s History, 
mon 57% 147-151 and 203-5, also article in Baedeker as 
above. 

Discussion of “The Greek View of Life,” pages 32-49. (See in this 
connection artizies on “The Inner Life of Odysseus” and “The 
Inner Life of Aeschylus” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 32:640-4, 
33 :76-80, March and April, 1901.) 

Reading: The Shipwrecked Sailor. (See Librarv Shelf in this 
magazine.) 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Definition Match on unusual words in “Historic Types of Architec- 
ture.” Chapter 1. 

Review and discussion of above chapter with study of illustrations 
(Interesting sidelights will be found in “Manual of Egyptian 
Archaeolgy,” Maspero.) 

Paper: Recent discoveries in Crete. (See article with this title in 
THe CHAUTAUGUAN, 43:200, May, 1906. 

Roll Call: Reports on paragraphs in article on “Papyrus Hunting” 
in this magazine. 

Review and discussion of “The Greek View of Life,” Chapter I, 
page 49, to conclusion. 

Discussion: Let each member be assigned one of the characters 
in the Iliad and give an analysis of his qualities as developed 
thus far in the story. 

COS 


= 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Special programs for graduate circles and clubs specializing 
upon the Reading Journey through Egypt. Copies of Professor 
Breasted’s “History of the Egyptians” and of Baedeker’s “Egypt” 
are indispensable for such clubs. 

Note. In the programs for the first month emphasis is placed 
upon first the preliminaries with which every traveler should be 
somewhat acquainted on his trip to Egypt, and second the general 
outline of Egyptian history as given by Mr. Breasted which 
the student should try to fix clearly in mind witecut sitcn.pting to 
master too many details. In the programs for the morths following 
the several periods of history will be studied in detail in connection 
with the monuments belonging to them. The monuments necessarily 
overlap each »ther so that a strict chronological order cannot be 
preserved. Hence a clearly defined outline ‘of the whole history 
of Egypt will be useful from the start. 

FIRST WEEK. 


Oral Report: Some of the needs of the Egyptian traveler. (See 
Baedeker and friends who may have made the trip.) 

Paper: The Ancestry of the Modern Egyptiaas. (See Chapter 
III in Breasted’s “History of the Egyptians” anc article by 
Schweinturth ir: Baedeker.) 

Reading: Seiection from Breasted’s “History of the Egyptians,” 
pages 24-28, slowing how scholars have fixed the dates im 
Egyptian history. 


Review of chief events in Egyptian history to close of the Old King- 
dom. 
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Reading: Selection from Breasted'’s “History,” pages 128-9, sum- 
ming up the character of the Old Kingdom. 

Oral Report: General character of the secuiar buildings in Ancient 
Egypt. (See Fiistory of Egyptian Art in Baedeker and Mas- 
pero’s Manual of Egyptian Archaeology, Chapter I.) 

Roll Call: Incidents of Travel in Egypt. (See Warner’s “My 
Winter on the Nile” and other books of travel.) 

SECOND WEEK. 

Review of Egyptian history of the middle kingdom brirging out the 
names of the chief rulers and the significance of the period as 
a whole. (See Breasted’s “History of the Egyptians.” ) 

Map Review of Egypt: See maps in this magazine, and Chapter 
I in above history, also three articles on the geography of 
Egypt, the Nile and the geology of Egypt by Capt. H. G. 
Lyons in Baedeker. 

Discussion: The “Column” in Egypt. (See “Historic Types of 
Architecture” in this magazine, article on Egyrtian art in 
Baedeker and Maspere’s “Manual of Egyptian Archaeology.” 

Oral Reports: The Fellahin, the Copts and the Beduins of today. 
(See Baedeker.) 

Roll Call: Current events relating to present day Egypt. 

Reading: The Shipwrecked Sailor. (See Library Shelf in this 
magazine. ) 

THIRD WEEK. 

Paper: Significant events of the Empire. (See Breasted’s “His- 

tory of the Egyptians.”) 

A Study of hieroglyphics, showing how they are used to express 
the names of kings. (See Baedeker.) A dozen or more of the 
most important should be traced and the circle members prac- 
tice identifying them. The following are suggested: Menes, 
Khéops, Amenemhet I, II, III, and IV, Sesostris 1. II, and IIT, 
Hatshepsowet, Thutmosis III, Amenophis III, and Amenophis 
IV, Seti I and Ramses II. It will be noted that the spelling 
of some of these names in Baedeker differs slight!y from that 
in Professor Breasted’s History. 

Paper: The Gods in Egypt. (See article in Baedeker by Steindorff, 
also Breasted’s “History,” pages 57-65.) 

Paper: The Egyptian View of the Future Life. (See article in 
Baedeker as above and Breasted’s “History,” pages 65-73, 147- 
151 and 203-5 ) 

Oral Report: Characteristics of Egyptian temples (See Baedeker 
on Egyptian Art, also Maspero’s Manual of Egyptian Arch- 
aeology.) 

Roll Call: Impressive features of Egypt as experienced by trav- 
elers. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Paper: Egypt after the Empire. (See Baedeker and Breasted’s 
“History.” ) 

Brief Oral Reports of Modern Egyptians: Arabian Dwellers in 
Towns; Nubians; Sudan Negroes; Turks, Levantines, Syrians, 
etc.; Armenians and Jews; and Europeans. 

Discussion: Sculpture and Painting in Egypt. (See Tarbell’s His- 
tory of Greek Art, Baedeker on Egyptian Art, also Maspero’s 
“Manual of Feryptian Archaeology.”) 

Oral Report: Symbols and Signs commonly used in architectural 
ornament. (See Baedeker on Egyptian Art.) 

Roll Call: Identification of cartouches of Egyptian kings as de- 
scribed in previous frogram. 
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REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON OCTOBER 
READINGS. 


WCMAN IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. CHAPTER I. MATERNAL 
SOCIETY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


1. What does the word matriarchate imply? 2. What do we 
mean by metronomy? 3. How did motherhood naturally lead to the 
division of labor between the sexes? 4. What was woman’s rela- 
tion to the home? 5. What sources of information cn these points 
are open to us? 6. How did the Clans grow up? 7. What is meant 
by exogamy or marrying out? 8. What by endogamy? 9. How 
was the tribe formed? 10. What was a phratry? 11. What is the 
nature of totemism? 12. How did the blood-feud arise? 13. What 
was the couvade? 14. How was land first owned? 15. How was 
woman regarded in relation to the earth itself? 16. How did the 
woman educate her household? 17. Why do primitive conditions 
seem worse to us than they actually were? 18. In what respects 
were conditions favorable to the woman? 19. Describe the condi- 
tions which prevailed in family life in ancient Egypt. 20. How were 
they in Arabia? 21. What indications of maternal influence are 
found in various parts of Africa? 22. Give some instances of ma- 
ternal society in Crete and the main land of Greece. 23. Among 
the Etruscans and in Asia Minor. 24. Show how the worship of 
feminine goods grew out of the reverence for motherhood. 25. How 
was this illustrated at Eleusis? 

HISTORIC TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE. CHAPTER I. EGYPTIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


1. Why is the study of architecture important in our under- 
standing of primitive civilizations? 2. How have Mr. Evan's dis- 
coveries at Cnossus widened our historical knowledge? 3. What 
discoveries have been made in recent years regarding the stone age 
in Egypt? 4. How is the Egyptians’ lavish use of color explained? 
5. What combination of races is suggested by this explanation? 
6. What five striking features characterize Egyptian art? 7. How 
can we account for the number and character of the Egyptian 
tombs? 8. Show how a gable goof gives us a sense of stability. How 
does this apply in the case of a pyramid? 9. What two works of 
art suggest a similar feeling on the part of the Greeks and Floren 
tines? 10. What were the pyramids and how extensive a region did 
they cover? 11. What was the general plan of a royal tomb? 12. 
How did the pointed form come to be used? 13. What was the 
theory of Lepsius and why has it been set aside? 14. Compare in 
size the pyramids of the Gizeh group. 15. Describe that of Cheops. 
16,. What is meant by lintel form of construction? 17. What is an 
abacus and why was it used? 18. How did the square sided piers 
change into columns? 19. Why were the columns fluted? 20. What 
two explanations are given for the lotus column? 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. CHAPTER I. THE STORY OF THE 
NILE DWELLERS AND THEIR LAND. 


1. How ancient is the civilization of Egypt? 2. Describe the 
general character of the Nile valley. 3. Why was the land of Egypt 
peculiarly isolated? 4. What were the natural resources and limita- 
tions of this region? 5. How did these conditions enable Egyptian 
civilization to wield a great influence? 6. What kind of people were 
the earliest Egyptians and how has our knowledge of them been 
secured? 7. What high grade of civilization had the Delta King- 
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dom achieved by 4241 B. C.? 8 What were the two Kingdoms and 
when and under whom were they consolidated? 9. Where did the 
first and second dynasties flourish? 10. What period and how many 
dynasties were covered by the Old Kingdom? 11. What striking 
achievements stand out in the history of the Old Kingdom? 12, 
Show what causes led to the fall of the Old Kingdom. 13. What 
conditions prevailed from this time to the Middle Kingdom in 2160 
B. C.? 14. How were the feudal conditions of the Middle King- 
dom gradually suppressed? 15. What famous houses flourished at 
this time? 16. What activities characterized their rule? 17. Why 
is the Middle Kingdom called the classic age of Egyptian history? 
18. What type of literature flourished during this period? 19. How 
and when did the country fall into the hands of the Hyksos? 20. 
What was the nature of their rule? 21. What general period is 
covered by the Empire? 22. What dynasty was dominant under 
the Empire? 23. What effort was made to overthrow the old poly- 
theism and how did it result? 24. What great kings of the nine- 
teenth dynasty restored the power of the Empire? 25. What period 
is recognized as the Decadence? 26. Give a general idea of its char- 
acter? 27. What was the result of the Assyrian invasion in 670- 
660 B. Cc? 28. What types of king ruled the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
or Restoration period? 20. Where and under what leader did Per- 
sia Cigna Egypt? 30. How long did Persia hold the country? 37. 
Who was Nektanebos and for what is he remembered? 32. What 
period is covered by Alexander the Great and his successors? 33. 
What great service did Ptolmey I render to the world? 34. Show 
how Egypt steadily declined under the Romans. 3s. Describe the 
gradual absorption of Egypt by the Mohammedans. 36. What beau- 
tiful architecture came in at this time? 37. What conditions led to 
the present covernment of Egynt? 


ad 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Under what circumstances was the Gortyn code discovered? 
2. What remarkable discovery of ancient tablets has recently been 
made in Crete? 3. Froim what five sources do we gain our knowl- 
edge of primitive woman? 4. In what two regions in America may 
the making of primitive pottery still be studied? 5. How did the 
Mexican proverb arise ““Woman is the best dictionary?” 

1. Explain the reference to Rasselas Valley. 2. Where was 
the Land of Goshen of the Israelites? 3. Who was Manetho? 4. 
What was the origin of the symbol of Horus? 5. With what 
period in Egyptian history does Hebrew tradition associate Joseph? 

1. What was the legend of Ariadne? 2. Who is Dr. W. M. 
F. Petrie? 3. Who is G. Maspero? 


=— 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


A member from Mobile, Alabama, as she took her seat, glanced 
at the Round Table on which an array of letters, clippings and pro- 
grams suggested a recent visit of Uncle Sam. “They must have 
been holding closing meetings,” she commented with a reminiscent 
smile. “Evidently your circle has done so,” said Pendragon. “Sup- 
pose you take the floor first.” “A porch party seemed the most 
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appropriate form for it to take,” responded the delegate, “and I 
wish we might have invited the whole class of 1909 but I fancy 
even our yard wouldn’t have held them all, so we did our best to 
honor our own representatives and had a banner for them, showing 
the class flower, the grapevine, the name of Dante and their motto, 
‘On and Fear Not.’ We elected officers for the new year, and de- 
voted ourselves chiefly to a discussion of Dutch artists. At our roll 
call we gave the names of pictures best illustrating the qualities of 
Dutch art. Our meetings are very informal and the social part 
which follows often brings out very entertaining personal views on 
the subjects of the course.” 

“I notice that other circles have been discussing their pref 
erences in Dutch pictures,” said Pendragon, “and these letters just 
received from the circles at Moosup, Connecticut, and Hazleton, 
Pa., follow the suggestion made in THE CHAUTAUQUAN programs 
for May. They were to select twelve original Dutch masterpieces 
which, if they could borrow them would make the best exhibit of 
the distinctive qualities of Dutch art. Here is the list which the 
Moosup Chautauquans have chosen: 


1. Nurse and Child—Frans 6. Feast of St. Nicholas—Jan 


Hals. Steen. 

2. The Serenade—Judith Leys) 7. Young Woman Opening 
ter. Casement-Vermeer. 

3. The Anatomy Lesson—Rem- 8. Grace Before Meat—Niche- 
brandt. las Maes. 

4 The Guitar Lesson—Ter ). View of the Rhine—Ruisdael. 
Borch. 10. Children of the sea—Israels. 

The Buttery—Pieter de 11. Dairy Farm—Paul Potter. 

Hooch. 12. The Sisters—Blommers. 


The “Hazel” Circle offers a different solution. Evidently 
they think it better to have fewer artists in the list and several pic- 
tures of one master: 


1. The Little Princess—Mo- 8 The Young Bull—Paul Pot- 


reelse. ter. 
2. Laughing Cavalier—F. Hals. 


3. Officers of the Shooting 
Guild—F. Hals. 
4 The Night Watch—Rem- 10. Sisters—S. J. Blommers. 


9. Le _ Benedicite — Nicholas 
Maes. 


brandt. 11. After the Storm—Joseph 
5. An Old Woman—Rembrandt. Israels. 
6. The Wind Mill—Ruisdael. 12. Passing the Churchyard— 
7. Dairy Farm—Paul Potter. Joseph Israels. 


“Here is an official document which you will like to exam- 
ine” she continued. “The Winona Circle at Indianapolis, Indiana 
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in their enthusiasm for all things relating to Holland sent a letter 
of congratulation to the Queen upon the birth of the baby prin ess 
and received the following reply: 
“Secretaire van H. M. de Koningin, No. 1300. 
“Het Loo, 18 Juli, 19009. 


“Ingevolge de bevelen o van Hare Majestait de Koningia heb 
ih de eer leden der Winona Chautauqua L. S. C. re Indianapo- 
lis. Hoogstderzelver dank over te brengen voor de geburt, 
wenschen Harer Majestait gesonden ter gelegenheld van de geboorte 
van H. R. H. Princes Juliana. 

“De Particulier Secretaris, 

“Van H. M. ve Koninetn, 
“U. S. Feen.” 


“Permanent Chautauquans,” said Pendragon, “have been the 
backbone of many communities for they have kept in mind Chau- 
tiuqua’s unwritten motto, ‘Culture for Service.’ You know this 
September meeting of the Round Table always notes the progress 
ef our circles in their efforts to establish libraries. The list is 
growing steadily, and you'll be glad to hear from Ridgefarm, IIli- 
nois, which represents the latest developments.” 


“Our circle at Ridgefurm,” said the delegate, “graduated in 
1901; some went to the neighboring Assembly at Danville to re- 
ceive their diplomas. We have studied all together until this last 
year. We did not study last year, and I felt it. In 1902 we planned 
to have a library and solicited books, paid our annual dues, had 
socials, etc. I suppose we had about three hundred dollars each 
vear. We were very economical, got furniture and many things 
donsted. Our rent in a store was free for a few years. One of 
our members had the store and the oldest child took care of the 
lcoks for a mere trifle. But these people left the town and then 
we rented an upstairs room and took turns acting as librarian at no 
cost. We began in very meager circumstances and it got to be 
very wearisome trying to raise money each year. Of course we 
had a small fee for the rental of the books. At length we got the 
voters aroused and canvassed the township for a two mill tax on 
the dollar. Well, it carried on the first attempt and this is now our 
second ycar with that income. After we got this tax we thought 
there might be a chance for a Carnegie fund and Mrs. Cole with 
the best citizens of the town, sent in a plea for it. And oh how 
pleased we were when the reply came of a gift of nine thousand 
dollars if we could secure a lot, which we have done. The plans 
are in the hands of an architect and we expect to have the work 
progress as rapidly as possible. I forgot to add that since we had 
this tax we have employed a librarian. Now you see what four 
or five women can do when they have a mind to and reading the 
accounts of other circles in the Round Table is just where we got 
our inspiration. So all this good really comes from Chautauqua. 
Our Library Board consists of six people elected by the people of 
the township and the books are free to the township. We donated 
ovr books which now number over twelve hundred volumes.” 
“You'll remember,” said Pendragon, “the very entertaining 
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account of the play ‘Cranford’ given by the Humboldt, Iowa, 
Circle in our English year. The next year they gave an American 
play, ‘The Girls of 1776,’ and with the proceeds planned to buy a 
heautiful grandfather’s clock for the new Humboldt Library. You 
will enjoy this letter from the president of the circle, Mrs. Laura 
C. White :” 


“T think it is high time I should sing the praises of Humboldt 
Chautauqua Circle. I promised, moreover, long and long ago to 
tell you of how we presented the local library with a stately ‘Grand. 
father’ clock bought with the proceeds of our last year’s play. Well, 
the new library was dedicated last February but boasts no Chau- 
tauquans’ time-piece! For when the purchasing committee began 
their investigations they decided that books would be far more 
useful and appropriate. So the entire sum of money, about eighty- 
five dollars, was spent on books for the children. This was suffi- 
cient to purchase many of the standard favorites, some beautiful 
colored picture-books, several periodicals, and a ten-volume set, 
‘The Children’s Hour.’ I will enclose one of the bookplates we 
had printed for ‘our’ books. You will notice it is copied in part 


motat | Puvlic | | Zivrary 
| 


trom the design of THe CHAUTAUQUAN at the head of the Round 
Table Department. Our Circle has enjoyed the work of the past 
year very much indeed. ‘Man and the Earth’ stirred up the most 
discussion probably, yet I think on the whole we enjoyed the ‘Euro- 
pean Literature’ most, Maeterlinck and Hauptman proving espe- 
cially fascinating to several of us. One evening we ‘presented’ 
Cyrano de Bergerac to a small and select audience—and it was a 
most hilarious occasion. We read the parts and did not even have 
one rehearsal but garbed ourselves elaborately, with highly satis- 
factory results. Our ‘Cyrano’ was a joy, a veritable Mansfield! He 
boasted a lovely wax nose, rubber hip-boots (!), a plumed hat, 
sword, and flowing mantle. Roxanne was charming in silk kimona 
and cast-off lace curtains. Your humble correspondent was Chris- 
tian, fierce in her husband's trousers, shiny boots, and a villainous 
black wig, moustache and goatee. But such a frolic must be seen, 
not described,—mere words fail me—and paradoxical though it may 
seen! we really got a splendid idea of Rostand’s play, along with tie 
hilarity! I almost forgot to mention our beautiful bronze bust of 
Shakespeare which stands in the library as a memorial to ‘Cranford.’ 
We had no real play this year but contented ourselves with spend- 
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ing the hard won gains of the year previcus. I am sending some 

postal views of the ‘h ‘brary. At the left of picture 1 is the children’s 
r2om which unfortunately does not show. Picture 2 shows the 
reading room just across from the children’s, and here is another 
fatal view, for the nice bronze bust of W illiam S. is evidently en- 
sconced right behind one of the pillars. The library is very pretty 
indeed we think. One of our most faithful Chautauqua members 
is the librarian, so we feel almost a proprietary interest in it and 
try to keep the desk garnished with fresh flowers.” 

“There is an interesting story to be told at our next year’s 
September meeting of a library at Bon Air, Virginia,” said Pen- 
dragon. “Particulars have not yet reached us, only that the library, 
which is in a very flourishing condition and has a building of its 
own, is the outcome of a Chautauqua Circle.” 

“We haven't yet secured our Carnegie building,” said the dele- 
gate from Blackwell, Oklahoma, Mrs. Lively. “You may remember 
that two years ago our library moved into well lighted and airy 
quarters which marked an important step in its progress. This win- 
ter there*is to be a new city building and the council has had ihe 
architect plan for one room to be used exclusively for library pur- 
poses until we reach the Carnegie stage. Money now used for rent 
can soon be used for books or a trained librarian. The citizens are 
taking more interest in the library all the time. The ladies of the 
C. L. S. C. still manage a lecture course, the proceeds of which 
go to the library and membership cards bring in money steadily, so 
our books have been increased to a thousand volumes. Our circle 
enjoyed all_of the books last winter very much. ‘Foundations of 
Modern Europe’ provoked lively discussions and inspired historical 
research. The magazine articles were exceptionally interesting.” 

“Ours is a scattered circle out here in Colorado.” It was a 
member from Arriola who spoke. “Some of us live four and five 
miles apart and it often demands sacrifice to attend weekly meet- 
ings but we seldom fail to come together. We were much im- 
pressed today as we talked of the beneficent life and peaceful pass- 
ing of our beloved Edward Everett Hale. We enjoyed ‘Switzer- 
land’ last summer and are taking up the August number for this 
year as we enjoy a ‘short course’ to direct our reading in the sum- 
mer.” 


“af 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. THE GREEK VIEW OF RELIGION. 

1. Show the difference between our conception of religion 
and the Greek. 2. How did the primitive Greek regard the powers 
of Nature? 3. How did the Greek make himself at home in the 
world? 4. Give an illustration from the Odyssey showing the re- 
letion of the Greek to his gods. 5. What character of the Greek 
religion does the passage quoted from Homer emphasize? 6. Why 
cid the Greek personify the human passions? 7. How were the 
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gods the founders of society? 8. What was the relation of church 
and state? 9. How did Athens typify this union? 10. What was 
the defect of Greek civilization, and what cult tended to obviate 
tke defect? 311. What part did ritual play in the Greek religion? 
12. Describe the festival of the Anthesteria. 13. Describe the 
festival of the Panathenaea. 14. What did a belief in the gods 
mean to the Greek? 15. Show that the Greek religion was a trans- 
lation not an interpretation of life. 16. Contrast the Puritan and 
Greek spirit. 17. Show that the relation of the Greek to his Gods 
was mechanical. 18. How did the Greek attempt to forecast the 
future? 19. Was this superstition recognized by the state? 20. 
Tilustrate the Homeric conception of sacrifice. 21. In a later period 
what view was taken of the effect of sin and its remedy? 22. Show 
the fundamental difference between the Greek and Christian con- 
ceptions of sin. 23. What did Aeschylus teach in regard to guilt 
and punishment? 24. Does he approach the Christian view of sin? 
2s. Is there any proof that these generalizations in regard to 
Greek religion are misleading? 26. What was their conception of 
inspiration? 27. Show the element of mysticism in the worship of 
Dionysus. 28. Give the legend of Man’s creation. 29. What spir- 
itual truths does this legend suggest? 30. Why must the Greek 
have regarded death with peculiar horror? Illustrate from_their 
poets. 31. What was their conception of life after death? 32. 
Did the Greek dwell on thoughts concerning the future life? 33. 
What attitude of the Greek does the funeral oration of Pericles 
represent? 34. How does Goethe comment on this spirit? 35. Did 
the Greek have any idea of reward and punishment in the future 
world? 36. What can you tell of the Mysteries? 37. Review 
briefly the Greek view of death and future life. 38. What stand- 
point have we taken in our study? 39. What two inevitable results of 
contemporary criticism? 40. Who were their most critical thinkers? 
41. How did the Greek regard his Homer? 42. What defect in 
the gods did a critical study of Homer reveal? 43. Was the con 
duct of the gods satisfactory from an ethical point of view? 44. 
What was the attitude of Aristophanes? 45. Was Euripides more 
critical? 46. Give the myth of Orestes and the ethical dilemma it 
presents. 47. Why did Plato think that the myths were not edify- 
ing? 48. Show how the Greek poets, particularly Aeschylus, tended 
to transform the Homeric theology. 49. How does the new con- 
ception of Zeus affect polytheism? 50. Show that the anthropo- 
morphic legends failed to satisfy the intellect. 51. How does the 
orthodox Aristophanes burlesque the physical theories of his time? 
£2. What was the doctrine of the physicists and the inevitable con- 
clusion? 53. How does Plato rank among metaphysicians? 54. 
Give the religions significance of his system. 55. Summarize briefly 
Greek religion in its characteristic phase. 56. Show that their har- 
mony in the world was only temporary and incomplete. 
CHAPTUR II—THE GREEK VIEW OF THE STATE. 


1. What was the usual size and population of a Greek State? 
2. Was this limitation “n size accidental? 3. State fully all that 
the Greck idea of a citizen implied. 4. How do Aristotle and Plato 
regard the relation of the citizen to the State? 5. Show that the 
ideals of the individual and the citizen were identical. 6 Why did 
the Greeks have such a remarkable respect for law” 7. What op- 
position and identification do Demosthenes and Xenophon bring 
out in the quoted passages? 8. How were the productive class re- 
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garded? 9. What was the relative proportion of slaves? 10. How 
does Aristotle justify slavery? 11. What is the Christian idea of 
equality? 12. Are the modern and Aristotelian views entirely di- 
vergent? 13. Give the fundamental difference, in class distinctions 
in Greek and modern states. 14. Why was ‘the Greek state pri- 
marily military? 15. What place did Plato and his age give to 
industrial questions? 16. Could the artisan or trader attain the 
Greek ideal for the individual? 17. What polities does Aristotle 
recognize? 18. What two forms are most important and why? 
19. How great was the conflict between rich and poor? 20. What 
was the condition of Greece at close of Fifth Century? 21. What 
general truths about peace and war does Thucydides bring out? 22. 
To what does he attribute the evils of the time? 23. Give some 
typical events of the Peloponnesian War. 24. How were oligarchy 
and democracy identified with class interests? 25. Show the con- 
tinuous relation of economic questions and poiitical strife. 26. 
With what communistic theories does Aristophanes show famil- 
iarity ? 27. What public measures were adopted to meet the 
“social problem ?” 28. How does Plato plan te solve the problem 
of social inequality in his ideal republic? 29. Does he advocate 
the same theories in his “Laws?” 30. What distinction does Aris- 
totle recognize in money-making? 31. Show that these Greek 
views have little bearing on our present industrial conditions. 32. 
What two states best represent the polities of Greece and why? 
33. Give the peculiar composition of the Spartan State and its re- 
sult. 34. Summarize the main features of the Spartan discipline. 
35. Tell something of the courage and efficiency of Spartan troops. 
36. Did the Spartan rule of life develop all sides cf the indi- 
vidual? 37. Give the internal and external causes of Sparta’s 
downfall. 38. What two capacities of Greek nature did Athens and 
Sparta respeetively develop? 39. What does the name of Athens 
suggest? 40. What qualities of the Athenians does Thucydides 
set forth? 41. Did Athens have a fixed polity? 42. Show how 
the ideal of political equality was realized in Athens. 43. What 
was the position of the slaves? 44. Under what influence did 
Athens reach her glorious age? 45. Give some of the ideal condi- 
tions of Athens in the age of Pericles. 46. Tell something of the 
way in which the Athenian democracy destroyed itself. 47. What 
was the conception of law during the constructive period of Greece? 
48. Show how the conception is open to attack and how the condi- 
tions suggested criticism. 49. Give one object of Platc’s teaching. 
50. Give briefly the destructive argument. 51. In constructing 
his ideal republic, does Plato attempt to obliterate class distinc- 
tions? 52. Did Aristotle’s plan differ? 53. What is the most 
admirable aspect of the Greek State? 54. Why is the Greek ideal 
of the State impossible to the modern man? 55. How may civic 
conditions in the future react upon man’s higher nature? 
CHAPTER III—THE GREEK VIEW OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

1. What was the Greek view of manual labor and trade? 2. 
What external goods did the Greek ideal demand? 3. [Illustrate 
this view from various writers. 4. How important did they con- 
sider physical beauty? 5. How were the Greek games given an 
esthetic quality? 6. What was the basis of Aristotle’s theory of 
ethics? 7. How did Plato work out his idea of the three powers 
of the soul? 8. Why was “virtue” among the Greeks not the same 
as that which we call a “sense of duty?” 9. How is their ideal of 
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pleasure best expressed? 10. Show how Plato and also Aristotle 
regarded “necessary” and “unnecessary” pleasures. 11. Describe 
the life of lsomachus. 12. What remarkable qualities had Soc- 
rates? 13. Illustrate these from his life. 14. Describe Athenian 
city life as presented in one of Plato’s dialogues. 15. Show how 
Socrates was a typical Greek. 16. What classes were excluded in 
the Greek ideal for the individual? 17. How did the Greew view 
ot the State affect their views of the marriage ue? 18. How is 
this illustrated in Plato’s Republic? 19. Contrast the element of 
romance as shown in Homer with the absence of it in Athenian 
home life. 20. \W hat views of woman do we find among Menander 
and other Greek poets? 21. What views upon women expressed by 
Plato were far in advance of his time? 22. What position in Greek 
society was held by Hetaerae? 23. How was the romantic attach- 
ment of men for each other fostered in various parts of Greece 
and for what purpose? 24. What instances of it do we find in 
Homer? 25. Describe the relation between Socrates and Alcibiades. 
26. Why did many oi the most high minded Greeks set the love of 
man for man far above that of man for woman? 27. Trace the 
argument in the tale of Diotima Mantineia. 28. How far was 
the influence of this ideal actually felt in Greek life? 29. Why 


was the Greek ideal of conduct actually realized at one stage of 
their history? 30. What happened when the State declined? 31. 
Vhy was the stoic ideal more akin to our own? 32. In what re- 


spects may the old Greek ideal serve as an inspiration for us? 


CHAITER IV-—-THE GREEK VIEW OF ART. 


1. Show how the element of beauty constantly makes itself 
felt in the different aspects of Greek life. 2. Describe the view of 
art which makes it a law unto itself. 3. What is che primary point 
to be considered in « discussion of the Greek view of art? 4. What 
importance does Plato in his Republic attach to art? 5 How did 
the Greek difier from the modern artist in his imterpretation of 
“nature?” 6. What two objects had the Greek in view in making 
his great works of sculpture? 7. How was their sculpture and 
painting in a peculiar sense an expression of th. national life? 8. 
How did they regard music in its relation to character? 9. In what 
respects were they behind the moderns musically and in what in ad- 
vance of them? to. What did the Greeks inctude in the term 
music? 11. Show Low poetry entered into the entire life of the 
Greeks. 12. What view of the poets is set forth by Aristophanes 
in the “Frogs?” 13. What determined at the outset the character 
of Greek tragedy? 14. Contrast the Greek diama with that of 
Shakespeare. 15. With the French classical diama. 16. What 
is the theme of the older Greek tragedy? 17. Why would Aristotle’s 
standard for the drama exclude certain of Shakespeare’s plays? 18. 
Why was Euripides accused of lowering the standard? 19. How 
did the characters of Greek tragedy differ from those of the modern 
drama? 21. Describe the general setting of a Greek play. 22. 
What is the character of the play of Agamemnon ? 23. How did 
the comedies of Aristophanes combine esthetic and cthical quali- 
ties? 24. M hy is it possible to identify the Greek “view” with 
the Greek “ideal?” 25. Was the “harmony” which the Greeks 
secured disturbed in the end by external or internal conditions? 26. 
In what respects has our ideal gone beyond that of the Greeks? 
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To members: The following pages contain a copy of the list 
of questions furnished to readers who wish to review the year’s 
course and add seals to their diplomas. They may be used by the 
reader for his own notes and as a record of his year’s work. A 
duplicate of this pamphlet is mailed at the beginning of the year to 
all members, subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN of course being so 
designated. It contains these review questions, printed on a good 
quality of*writing paper, to be answered in ink and returned to 
Chautauqua Institution for credit. The pamphlet also includes the 
form of application for the annual certificate, and the blank for 
securing the “Recognized Reading” seal. 

In making use of the review questions you are not required to 
write the answers from memory, but they should be given in your 
own language. 


1. In what sense did the Greeks have a state religion? 


3. What suggestions of socialism do we find in Greek life or 


literature? 


4. How does Ischomachus in Xenophon represert the Grrek 


ideal of a gentleman? 
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How did the Greek idea of music differ from ouis?........ 


8. Compare very briefly the condition of the slave and of the 


laboring man 
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12. What was the motive and what the etfect of the “corn 


laws” and the “ludi?” 


15. What gods favored each side in the Troian War? Where 


16. Where does each of the following warriors piay his chief 
role: Ajax? Achilies? Diomedes? Hector? 


18. From what classes of subjects are Homer’s similes drawn? 
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19. Illustrate the Greek idea of hospitality from both Iliad and 


Odyssey 


20. Why is the rising time of a star most favorable for ob- 


servation ? 


21. What distance between stars in the sky serves as a unit of 


measurement? 


24. What unexpected truth was discovered by Herschel and 


> 


why was it of very great importance 
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The Greek View of Life. 


1. What motive lies behind the Greek tencency to personify 
as gods the natural elements and passions? 


2. How does the Greek idea of sin and atonement differ from 
the Puritan? 


3. What relation had the “mysteries” to the popwmai view of a 
life after death? 


4. How did Aeschylus and Sophocles deviate from the popular 
conception of the gods? 


5. What was the public attitude as voiced by Aristophanes 
toward materialism? 
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Was Plato’s metaphysical system a religion or not? Why? 


7. What was “taking part in public life” not a sacrifice to z 
Greek? 


10. What was the keynote of the Spartan state: In what 
did it fail? 


What was the keynote of Athenian life? In what did it 


was the motive and setting of Greek athletics su- 


perior to that of ours? 
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13. How does Plato treat pleasures in relation to his stand- 
ard of the Good? 


14. How does the situation of woman differ in Homeric and 
in Classical times? 


17. On what basis are Aeschylus and Euripides judged in the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes? 


Social Life at Rome. 


20. About what hills and forums did the life of Rome center? 
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21. How was Rome provided with water? 
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22. What were the craftsmen’s guilds, and into what did they 
degenerate? 


23. What is the origin and meaning of the term “equestrian 
order ?” 


24. How extensive was money lending and how was it re- 
garded? 


26. What types do Sulpicius and Caelius represent in the aris- 
tocracy? 


28. What licht does the Laudatio Turiae throw on the char- 
acter of the Roman wife? 
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From what class did the school teacher come? 


33. How is Cicern’s language about the loss of his house (De 
Domo Sua) at varian-e with the facts? 


36. What significance has the change from sitting to reclining 
at table? 


37. What were the normal hours of sleep for a weii-to-do Ro- 


man? Was the siesta usual? 
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38. Of what ni ature were the early games? When did gladia- 
torial shows come in? 


The Homeric Stories. 


40. Give some of the descriptive epithets applied to Achilles, 
Diomedes, Athene, Hera, Telemachus, Odysseus, Calypso. 


42. How does the attitude of the gods in the Odyssey differ 
from that in the Iliad? 


44. What contrast do you note between the winds in Iliad, 
Book XXIII, and in Odyssey, Book X? 
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45. In the Iliad were there already recognized rules for civi- 


lized warfare? 


46. How does Hector’s speech, p. 275, help make clear the 
siege scene on the shield of Achilles? 


47. How is Odysseus’ boast of athletic prowess at the court 
of Alcinous supported in the Iliad? 


50. Is Hector’s admission (p. 26) that he is weaker than 
Achilles an ordinary piece of frankness on the part of a Homeric 


51. Which contains more similes, Iliad or Odyssey? Can you 


suggest a reason for this? 
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52. Compare the Helen of the Iliad with that of the Odyssey. 
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53. Does this Nausicaa episode add to the plot or to the artistic 
value of the story? 


54. Who was Calypso? Circe? 
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56. How is Odysseus made known to Telemachus? Eumaeus, 
the swineherd? Eurycleia, the nurse? Penelope? Laertes? 
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The Friendly Stars 













60. How does the rising of a star differ from that of the sun, 
noon and planets? 


61. What are some of the interesting characteristics of Arc- 
turus!: 


62. What remarkable star belongs to the constellation “of the 
Swan? Why is it especially moteworthy? 


64. What is true of the belt of stars in which are to be found 
some of the brightest ? 


65. What distinctive colors have the planets? How do they 
differ in appearance from the stars? What is thetr character as com- 


pared with the stars? 


66. What are the surroundings of Altair which make it easily 
identified ? 
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68. 


to Orion? 










In what constellation is Antares and what is its relatior 


69. What bright star is conspicuous in its loneliness? When 
and where is it easily found? 


_ 70. How recently did astronomers solve the problem of meas- 
uring the distances of the stars? And what units of measurement 
do they use? 


71. What is meant by binary stars? By what means have they 
been discovered ? 
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of IMorite Portrait Statue of Khafre, Builder of Second 
Pyramid: of: Gizeh. Twenty-ninth Century B. C. Cairo Mu- 
seum. «See “A Reading Journey through Egypt,” page 203.) 





